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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF RECENT RESEARCH IN 
GERMANIC PHILOLOGY! 


The new series of books edited by Professor Hénn and 
published by the house of Perthes is sure to meet with a hearty 
welcome from the workers in the respective fields on both sides 
of the Atlantic. According to the preface by the editor and the 
publisher’s announcement, they are designed to furnish aid in 
the transition period in all domains of scholarly research. They 
are to serve, first and foremost, the wants of advanced students 
and the younger generation of scholars and teachers who 
through active service in the army were compelled to interrupt 
their studies for a considerable time, especially those who find 
themselves without adequate library facilities. To orient 
themselves anew in their respective fields of work, all of these 
demand a reliable guide who will aid them in re-establishing the 
connection with, and inform them regarding the various achieve- 
ments of, their science during the war, and point out to them the 
new problems that have been opened up in the meantime. 
This need makes itself felt all the more urgently because the 
few scientific periodicals that used to report more or less 
systematically on the progress and results of investigation in 
the several branches of learning could in most cases do but 
scant justice to their task during the war. Finally the purpose 
of these books is to bridge the gulf between the research work 
of the universities and similar learned bodies, hitherto so 
entirely esoteric, and the person of general culture to whom the 
results of scientific investigation have so far been available but 
scantily, in haphazard fashion and in diluted form. The editor 
and-publishers hope to continue their enterprise at regular 
intervals, probably in the form of annual reports. This is 
sincerely to be desired. 

The claim of these guides to recognition is incontestable. 
On this side of the Ocean their services are needed even more 
pressingly. The outward obstacles that impeded the progress of 


1 Deutsche Philologie bearbeitet von Georg Baesecke, Professor an der 
Universitit Kénigsberg i. Pr. Gotha, Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1919. (Wissen- 
schafiliche Forschungsberichte herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Karl Hénn. 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe 1914-1917. I.) X1+-132 pp. 
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work in our line are easily enough enumerated. The irregularity 
of the mail service during the first twenty months of the war 
was followed by a complete cessation of all connection, through 
the acts of the British Government, in the spring of 1916, a 
year before America’s entry into the list of combatants. Con- 
nection, slow and irregular, was re-established only about a year 
ago. For a time the arrival of even an isolated number of a 
periodical was something of an event. The destruction of 
Volckmar’s storehouse at Leipzig in 1916, with the total annihi- 
lation of countless sets of magazine numbers collected for 
eventual export, marked a loss to our institutions in many cases 
wholly irretrievable: certain volumes will never again be secured, 
and those obtainable command prohibitive prices. Havoc has 
also been wrought by the height of the surtax on exports decreed 
by the Bérsenverein der deutschen Buchhindler. (The justifia- 
bility of a surtax in principle I am not denying.) The outward 
obstacles here mentioned are surpassed in gravity by others 
which this is not the place to enumerate. We have, then, every 
reason to be thankful for the new enterprise, and to wish that 
it may develop into a new bond of international amity. Nor 
should it be amiss to express here the hope that the author of 
the report on German philology, which is to occupy our atten- 
tion in the following, may have good reason to modify eventually 
the harsh judgment that he pronounces, p. IX of the preface, 
on America’s contribution to Germanics—a judgment entirely 
ignoring the fundamental difference in the status of Germanic 
studies abroad and in the land of their origin. 

The series is opened by the reports on the mental sciences. 
The first number is devoted to French philology, by Karl 
Vossler, a thin fascicle of sixty odd pages, with a surprising 
wealth of content matter; an unusually mature work, and a 
work of art hard to parallel in the conquest of matter by form. 
In addition, there have been brought out so far the object of the 
present review, and the reports on Latin and Greek philology, 
by Wilhelm Kroll and Ernst Howald respectively. Those 
announced to appear in the immediate future include English 
philology (by Johannes Hoops), history of German literature 
(by Paul Merker), medieval and modern history, philosophy 
pedagogy, Protestant theology, and geography. 
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To obviate any possible misapprehension -on the scope of 
Baesecke’s book, it will be well worth while to quote rather 
liberally from the introduction, p. 1 ff.: 

“It is no easy task to define satisfactorily the boundaries of 
the field that is surveyed here. For the science of Germanic 
antiquities has become a German philology, and tendencies 
are manifest to develop out of the latter an all-embracing 
Deutschkunde. The boundaries, then, have repeatedly shifted. 
In the first stage were encompassed the mental and material 
traditions of the whole ancient Germanic world, language and 
poetry as well as state and private antiquities, mythology as 
well as ethnography, etc., but only in the German field proper 
did the scholars descend farther down into the Christian 
centuries. In the second stage the center is formed by the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the Germans so far as trans- 
mitted in speech, and this is, at least in principle, followed up 
to the present time. Deutschkunde finally would, if possible, 
embrace everything pertaining to Germany and things German, 
especially all that belongs to the history of culture and civiliza- 
tion, but it is made to include even German philosophy and 
botany.” 

“In the first stage our science fulfilled its tasks with com- 
parative ease, considering the ways and means of the epoch: 
subject matter and method were in harmony. In the second 
the logical consistency of the structure slackened: many things 
no longer properly appurtenant were by convention retained, 
e.g., certain branches of antiquities. . . and Gothic; on the 
other hand, together with the modern German language, also 
the modern German literature was laid claim to, which was 


* By the inclusion of natural sciences in this statement, Baesecke, it seems 
to me, overshoots the mark. There is a German philosophy, but there is no 
such thing as German botany. The fact that Von deutscher Art und Kunst. 
Eine Deuischkunde (Leipzig und Berlin 1918), edited by Walter Hofstitter, 
the present editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, contains a chapter on 
Pflansen- und Tierwelt und ihre Unterwerfung does not invalidate my contention. 
In foreign language instruction it has for a long time past been considered 
appropriate to acquaint the student with such things, as part of the knowledge 
of Landeskunde to be transmitted. Moreover, there is a German mental 
attitude toward the kingdoms of nature, and no one would deny our science 
the privilege of inquiring into, and accounting for, its development and specific 
character at any given point in history. 
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unconquerable by the old method. And Deutschkunde, at last, 
is not a science, but is education and culture, the result of many 
sciences. . # 

“One may read these changes also from the titles of our 
periodica!s: the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum was in 1876 
expanded to read und deutsche Literatur; Zachers Zeitschrift 
was in 1868 christened fiir deutsche Philologie. In 1874 the 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen S prache und Literatur began 
to appear; Euphorion points to the emancipation of modern 
literature; that the whole of our domain attains its unity only 
in our school is shown by the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht.’”* 

The author then proceeds to give his conception of the 
term philology. In view of some recent attempts to arrive 
at a neat and clean-cut definition,» Baesecke’s argument, 


3In other words, Deutschkunde is a Bildungsideal, just as Humanism was 
in its day, and it is as yet not a systematized body of knowledge to which uniform 
problems give uniform laws. But just as the originally enthusiastic Humanism, 
whose end and aim was not an objective knowledge of classical antiquity, 
developed into a learned humanism and a renaissance of philological science 
(cf. Wilhelm Kroll, Geschichte der klassischen Philologie, Leipzig 1909, p. 76), 
so may Deutschkunde develop into an organized science. There is no reason 
why it should not both expand and intensify what is today included under the 
terms of German philology and history of German literature, and there need 
be no apprehension that this new nationalism might throw overboard the 
precious heritage of classical and of international humanism. 

‘In the light of the above remarks the recent change of this title to Zeit- 
schrift fiir Deutschkunde appears relevant. 

5T trust I need not, in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
controvert the opinion of those for whom the province of philology is circum- 
scribed within the narrow confines of historical grammar or of textual criticism. 
I take no little comfort from the information conveyed by Vossler, l.c., p. 9, 
that, more than two centuries ago, the Italian philosopher G. B. Vico (1670- 
1744) recognized philology as the science che non riguarda meno le cose che le 
parole, and demanded that the study of words should serve the investigation of 
prehistoric times and the history of civilization, thereby anticipating the 
demands of the nineteenth century —Hermann Paul’s thorough-going presenta- 
tion, in his Begriff und Aufgabe der germanischen Philologie, in the first volume 
of the earlier editions of the Grundriss, I assume to be general intellectual 
property. Friedrich von der Leyen, in Das Studium der deutschen Philologie, 
Miinchen 1913, p. 1, defines as follows: ““By German philology we mean the 
science that studies the mental life of the Germans, from its incipiency down to 
the present”—a statement far too sweeping in this generality, and, for practical 
purposes, subsequently reduced to the following: “German philology today 
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even though it be not entirely convincing, demands careful 
attention. He quotes from his own pamphlet Wie studiert 
man Deutsch? Ratschlige fiir Anfinger, Miinchen 1917, which is 
not at my disposal, and which might be a suitable general 
introduction to the volume before us. The arrangement and 
distribution of matter he illustrates by a sort of skeleton, as 
follows: 


Physiologie Psychologie 
Phonetik 
Indo- Altengl. Mundarten > E 
Germ.  Gotisch Sprache: Ahd., Mhd., Nhd. usw. faa g 
Altnordisch  Schriftsprache, Stilistik, Verskunst, Poetik E: 
Mythologie Sage Volks- Literatur geschichte E 
Mirchen dichtung Liter. Beziehungen 


: (germ., antike, franzésische usw.) 
Volkskunde Altertiimer Kulturgeschichte Kunstgeschichte 
Geschichte 


limits itself to the study of the German language, German antiquity, German 
Volkstum, German literature.” Even the latter definition is afterwards still 
further constricted, by excluding the literature of the modern period. A much 
more detailed analysis is given by Julius Petersen, in his Literaturgeschichte als 
Wissenschaft, Heidelberg 1914 (originally published in the Germanisch-Roma- 
nische Monatsschrift, 1913 and 1914), p. 8 (after a preliminary definition on p. 2: 
“the science that investigates the linguistic means of expression”), in essence 
developing an idea of Herder’s: “Through the medium of the Volksgeist 
language and poetry remain connected in most intimate mutual action and 
reaction. We need not on that account deny that there is a great science of 
general linguistics; likewise one may concede the existence of a general science of 
literature without any national limitation; but these two bodies touch in many 
places; these two realms have exactly as many provinces in common as there are 
civilized nations. And each one of these common provinces is called philology; 
there are as many philologies as there are literary languages; philology is in 
each case the national interlacing of linguistic and literary history.” And 
again, p. 9: “The spiritual life of a nation is a rich melody, of which philology 
catches just one chord, the character of which however is determined by the 
surrounding tones. It is a triad, for the center between language and literature 
is held by Volkskunde, devoted directly to the Volksgeist as the science of all 
originally oral tradition in beliefs and superstitions, sagas and folk-tales, 
observances and customs, songs and games. Like linguistic and literary history 
it also has a national and a general part, the first of which is indissolubly 
connected with philology, while the other stands outside of this connection.” 
(I may be permitted to refer here in passing to my article on The Scope and 
Method of Folklore Study, Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und P idagogik, XTX 
(1918), pp. 97-110.) The latest definition of our subject that has come to my 
notice is by Giulio Bertoni, in the Archivum romanicum, nuova rivista di filologia 
romanza, 1917 (as quoted by Vossler, l.c., p. 21): “. . . raccogliere e interpretare 
le intime rispondenze fra i] segno e l’idea, fra la parola e la cosa, fra l’intelletto 
e la materia.” 
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The stress placed in this diagram upon Sprache and Literatur- 
geschichte indicates sufficiently what the author explains more 
at length in a special paragraph: the center of the science 
of philology is formed neither by the physiological-grammatical 
nor by the historical-literary side, but by their interlacing over 
the works of poetry, in which the soul and spirit of a nation finds 
its purest expression; and the flower of art in the superior 
individual is more valuable than the broad foundation of the 
lower strata of a people and their folklore. This confinement 
to the center, Baesecke thinks, has been suggested by the recent 
development of sciences: Volkskunde, e. g., concerns itself 
now less about its German origins than about the development 
and the stupendous mass of parallels among non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, and begins to range itself with ethnology and anthro- 
pology; the study of folk-ta'es is becoming more and more 
international; mythology is rapidly being assimilated by the 
new science of religion; antiquities of every kind are no longer 
treated under their purely national aspects. Hence all of 
these lines of study are taken up in Baesecke’s book by way 
of appendix only, since tradition still demands it. 

Of course, there must be, as Albrecht Dieterich has pointed 
out,® a general science of Volkskunde, just as there is a science 
of linguistics and a science of literature. But just as firmly I 
believe with Petersen, quoted above in note 5, that in its 
national aspects Volkskunde must be strongly intertwined with 
language and literature—more so at any rate than its position 
in Baesecke’s diagram would indicate. To what extent the 
historian of literature may avail himself of its services, indeed 
how indispensable it is to him, has been shown irrefutably by 
August Sauer in his Literaturgeschichte und Volkskunde (Prag 
1907). Ido not believe that we should too lightly part with this 
portion of the great Jacob Grimm heritage. Still, as long as 
we look upon our science as an organic body, we may set 
our minds at ease—the atrophy of any one organ would soon 
enough make itself felt in the waning health of all the others, 
calling for speedy remedy. It is this general idea of organic 
life which makes me hesitate to suggest another scheme in 


* Uber Wesen und Ziele der Volkskunde. (Hessische Blatter fur Volkskunde, 
I, 3.) Reprinted, Leipzig 1902. 
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place of Baesecke’s. If we thought of the latter as a geographi- 
cal map, I, for one, should take strong exception to the distance 
between dialects and Volkskunde, which then would have to 
be close neighbors. Nor should I, in that case, remove dialect 
study from the main line of language work: a book like Josef 
Schiepek’s Satzbau der Egerlinder Mundart (Prag 1899-1908)— 
for which, to be sure, Die deutsche Volkssprache, dargestellt auf 
Grund der Mundart des Egerlandes would have been a more 
fitting title—should not be passed over by any student of 
German grammar or style. Physiology I should remove outside 
the ellipsis, so as to give over the body proper to the mental 
sciences exclusively. A place ought to be found for general 
linguistics, above phonetics, and next to psychology.” Law, 
which, while not represented here, has been accorded a place in 
the Grundriss, might at least be tentatively accommodated in the 
space between mythology and Volkskunde. No special provi- 
sion is made for the Latin poetry of the German Middle Ages— 
naturally this has to be viewed as an integral part of German 
medieval literature, and I mention its omission only because 
I find no other references to it in the book; has nothing of any 
note been done in this line during the period in question? 

On the line of demarcation that divides the field of philology 
in the accepted sense from that of modern literature, Baesecke 
agrees on the whole with Hermann Paul, although he adduces 
different reasons for the autonomy of the modern field: for the 
older periods the chief task is to illumine the little that has been 
preserved in its remotest recesses, to supplement what is missing 
with an imagination that has gone through the most rigorous 
training, and over and above the historical understanding to 
make possible the artistic appreciation; in the modern period 
the wealth and mass of material must be sifted, the most 
important things singled out, and the infinite entanglement 
of the thought-world of modern humanity must be unraveled 
and presented in its true relations. The boundary line between 
the two fields separates a recent conquest® from the mother 


7It is this failure to include general linguistics that accounts for the 
omission, in Baesecke’s report, of the excellent little volume by Kr. Sandfeld- 
Jensen, Die Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig 1915. (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt 472.) 

8 Since down to the time of Wilhelm Scherer and his school, modern German 
literature had in the German universities been taught by the historians and 
philosophers. 
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country, but for practical purposes, on account of the demands 
of the secondary school, the whole realm must remain united. 
The history of modern literature has no method of its own, 
it is treated according to several, and for that reason it is well 
that there should always be men to keep up the connection, 
by working also in the modern field according to philological 
methods, and by representing, under self-imposed limitations 
of some kind, the whole history of literature. It was philology 
that provided the history of modern literature with the indispen- 
sable tools, the critical editions. But the centrifugal tendencies 
evidently proved too strong for the author’s convictions: the 
publishers had to provide for a separate report on the modern 
field. 

Baesecke does not, of course, intend by his scheme to break 
in any manner the old umiversitas scientiarum—a live contact 
with other sciences is preserved through the border territories, 
and closely related fields, such as Indo-Germanic philology, 
comparative literature, mythology, Volkskunde, etc. The old 
universitas still determines the inner organization, and also 
the trend, of our science. It was originally born of the romantic 
enthusiasm of highminded !aymen; this romantic enthusiasm 
we must never decry as morbid sentimentalism—indeed we 
must even now reserve it some space in our mental make-up, 
even though, in the words of Vossler, we should seek the past 
not with romantic or scholastic erudition but for the sake of a 
deepened appreciation of the present. At any rate, our science 
now demands the most rigorous discipline, and in order to ward 
off the dangers of well-meaning dilettantism, the Deutscher 
Germanistenverband, organized a year or so before the war, 
exacts professional training for reception into its fold. Within 
this Germanistic republic, peace has reigned for many years, 


* Petersen, on the other hand, in the essay quoted above, demands that 
all of the history of literature should be separated from the other branches of 
German philology, and that the holder of the chair of literature should also 
represent the older field. The question is a vital one for the German universi- 
ties, and it will be worth while to watch during the next few years the ensuing 
controversy. The ordinarii for German philology will quite naturally defend 
their domain to the last ditch. Pacifist outsiders are likely to suggest a solution 
on the basis of comity or agreements according to the merits of each individual 
case, but that would be begging the question and putting expediency above 
principle. 
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undisturbed by the stirring events of the last lustrum—indeed, 
Baesecke is of opinion that peace has reigned in this field almost 
too long: large works expanded to suicidal breadth, societarian 
enterprises were on a steady increase; there were altogether 
too many doctorate dissertations; there was beginning to be 
a noticeable dearth of workers for investigations on a fairly 
large scale demanding self-denial, and similarly of accurate, 
painstaking research on the boundary lines. Over-against 
these manifest shortcomings—their list is not complete, but it 
would be an invidious task to continue it—Baesecke hardly 
does justice to the lights in the picture, giving them only a very 
few hasty strokes. 

The Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte are not meant 
to approach, let alone attain, completeness, such as a bibliog- 
raphy would aim at. Nevertheless a mere glance at the author’s 
list, p. 128 ff., suffices to show that if this is merely a selection, 
there must have been in our field, during the world war, an 
activity as intense, or almost as intense, as in times of peace. 
The list comprises nine columns, and there are some fifty names 
to each, some of them (Bolte, Ehrismann, von Fischer, Helm, 
Heusler, Kauffmann, Klapper, Kluge, Leitzmann, v.d. Leyen, 
R. Loewe, R. M. Meyer, Moser, Miiller-Freienfels, Naumann, 
Neckel, Hermann Paul, Petsch, Schroeder, Singer, Streitberg, v. 
Unwerth, Weise, Wilhelm, Wrede) with as many as three and 
more entries. This would total from five to six hundred 
individual pieces of investigation that Baesecke reports on. A 
certain unevenness in the treatment could naturally not be 
avoided, and some portions of the book do not, because of the 
superabundance of material, make very enjoyable reading. 
Baesecke himself states in his preface that he regrets not having 
mastered the M. H. G. masses sufficiently; a fact pardonable 
in view of the limited time in which the book had to be written. 
Here, particularly, less would have been more; or if all the 
entries had to be made, could not about three fourths of them 
have been given in foot-notes or small print, to gain space for 
the more valuable ones? Again, the whole of our domain can 
hardly be mastered by one individual; and yet a book like the 
one before us, if to be brought out at all within a set time, and 
if to be successful, must be written by one author. The pro- 
fusion of books, monographs, dissertations, and papers to be 
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reviewed would of itself have excluded the same lucid arrange- 
ment and graceful ease of presentation that delights the reader 
of Vossler’s companion volume, which on about half the 
number of pages available to Baesecke deals with only about 
one fourth the number of individual investigations, with the 
result that the author’s own point of view is brought out more 
prominently and that we feel that in almost each and every 
case he succeeds in extending the boundaries of our knowledge, 
by personal contribution or by pertinent query. But this com- 
parison would scarcely be fair to Baesecke: Vossler’s field is 
considerably more limited, and the main part of his book 
confines itself to text editions and periodicals, language, 
history of literature of the Old French and the modern periods. 
Baesecke, on the other hand, passes in review all the branches 
of our science shown in his diagram, barring merely the outer- 
most, such as physiology, psychology, and the strictly historical 
and philosophical auxiliary sciences. Old Norse had to be 
omitted owing to the exigencies of the war, Old English natur- 
ally belongs to English philology, and of Indo-Germanic only 
the German’‘c s de is discussed, as one would expect. 

Reviewing a report like the one before us is, in the very 
nature of the case, not a highly grateful undertaking, and 
the reviewers’ task is aggravated considerably since he makes 
here his first acquaintance with the great majority of books 
and articles reported on. I shall therefore have to ask the 
reader’s forgiveness for certain features of my presentation. 

To give a brief survey of the activities in our field during 
the years in question, it seems advisable to enumerate, first, 
those investigations that command more or less unstinted praise 
from the author, with an occasional epitome of his comments; 
this to be followed up by an account of those which he rejects 
wholly or in large part—this list naturally will be much shorter, 
since it was his privilege from the start to exclude all that he 
deemed entirely worthless—and we shall conclude with the 
special demands that he makes, and the larger movements the 
pulsations of which we find scattered over the pages of the book. 
I shall also take the liberty of making a few sparse additions of 
things published after 1917, so far as they have come to my 
notice, if they seem to me in point. The pages of Baesecke’s 
book are enclosed in parenthesis. 
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Hoops’s Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde (7), of 
which three volumes had appeared to 1917, is credited less with 
advancing the purely philological side of our science than with 
renewing, improving, and expanding its foundations, with more 
firmly interlocking the prehistoric and historic periods, archeol- 
ogy and linguistics; its illustrating the Ur-Worte with pictures 
of the Ur-Sachen is highly commended; and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the materials offered may re-establish comparative 
Indo-Germanic mythology on a new basis, since Baesecke 
evidently holds that the whilom exaggerations of the Kuhn- 
Max Miiller school should not permanently discredit such an 
attempt. For the same reason Leopold von Schroeder’s 
Arische Religion (77) receives sincere approval. In §3, Vom 
Indogermanischen zum Germanischen, Kluge’s Etymologisches 
W orterbuch” is ranked as the center of German word study, 
the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung having stopped publi- 
cation in 1914, and Kluge’s Alideutsches Sprachgut im Mittella- 
tein (Proben eines Ducangius theodiscus) is considered as a 
continuation of the queries arising from the list of Latin loan 
words in Germanic languages in the earlier editions of the 
Grundriss. E. A. Kock’s Aligermanische Paradigmen (13), 
giving the Gothic, Old Norse, Old English, Old Low German, 
Old and Middle High German forms, is recommended as a 
valuable help to teacher and student.—The fourth edition 
of Behaghel’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (16) brings this 
admirable work up to date, including countless new observa- 
tions and improvements in detail." A high tribute is paid to 
Naumann’s Kurze historische Syntax der deutschen Sprache. 
Of investigations pursuing individual questions through the 
entire development of the German language, Baesecke mentions 
as noteworthy Griininger’s dissertation” on Die Betonung der 


1© The ninth edition, as its author informs me, is in press, and the first half 
scheduled to appear soon. While printed from stereotype plates, it will contain 
changes and additions on almost every page.—An excellent little book, valuable 
also for its numerous systematic word-lists, is the handy new etymological 
dictionary by Ernst Wasserzieher, Woher? 2nd ed., Berlin 1920. 

" Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig, announce a Deutsche Sprachgeschichle by 
Kluge, of about 300 pages, to appear early in 1921. 

‘2 The number of doctorate theses considered by Baesecke is one of the 
most commendable features of his book, and one which we hope will be retained 
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Mittelsilben in dreisilbigen W értern (17), which adduces numer- 
ous examples from the dialects and shows many cases of tri- 
syllabic words with accent shift and dissyllabic ones without 
it (such as wahrhdftig—wéhrhaft), and Holmberg’s (19) Zur 
Geschichte der periphrastischen Verbindung des Verbum Sub- 
stantivoum mit dem Partizipium Prisentis im Kontinentalger- 
manischen, which proves the construction not to be indigenous 
but emanating from Latin. Distinct contributions to knowledge 
and praiseworthy in workmanship are two papers on M. H. G. 
syntax and style: Krémer’s Die Prépositionen in der hochdeut- 
schen Genesis und Exodus nach den verschiedenen U berlieferungen, 
(29), and Mller’s Fremdwérter aus dem Lateinischen im spdteren 
Mittelhochdeutsch und Mittelniederdeutsch (ib.), the latter 
especially on account of its cross sections illustrating their 
distribution over the various phases of life, and the degree 
and manner of their adaptation to the specific laws of the 
German language. Agathe Lasch’s Mittelniederdeutsche Gram- 
matik (30) is rated as a fine achievement for its initiative and 
aggressiveness in a rather trackless field, particularly with 
regard to the problems of the M. L. G. literary language; and 
in the controversy between Miss Lasch and Frings on Tonlange 
Vokale im Mittelniederdeutschen (ib.) Baesecke sides on the 
whole with the former. Two dissertations on Early Mod. 
H. G. subjects introduce the section on Mod. H. G.: Demeter’s 
Studien zur Kurmainzer Kanzleisprache (1400-1550) (31), 
tracing the appearance of the Mod. H. G. diphthongs in 
Mayence to the short administration of a Saxon prince from 
1480/81, and Béttcher’s Das Vordringen der hochdeutschen 
Sprache in den Urkunden des niederdeutschen Gebietes vom 13. 
bis 16. Jahrhundert (ib.), showing Thuringia and Meissen as 
the chief transmitters of High German which invades the North 
by zonés since the 14th century, and the use of which is espe- 
cially popular with the princes and nobility, while cities and 
monasteries ar: more conservative. Borchling’s Missingsch 
shows the further growth of this Missenisch down to the present. 
The standard work on Luther’s language, despite numerous de- 
fects in detail, remains Franke’s Grundsiige der Schriftsprache 








in the contemplated continuations. There is to my knowledge no other publica- 
tion where the more valuable of these primitiae are recorded so completely and 
so faithfully. 
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Luthers in allgemeinverstindlicher Darstellung (32), now in its 
second edition. The same author’s Der geschichtliche Kern der 
Legende von Luthers Schipfung der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache (33) is superseded by Roethe’s great speech D. Martin 
Luthers Bedeutung fiir die deutsche Literatur. Luther’s much 
discussed relation to the printers seems now definitively settled 
by Haubold’s Untersuchung tiber das Verhilinis der Original- 
drucke der Wittenberger Hauptdrucker Lutherscher Schriften... . 
2u Luthers Druckmanuskripten, and Giese’s Untersuchungen iiber 
das Verhilinis von Luthers Sprache zur Wittenberger Drucker- 
sprache: Luther does not take any interest in the printing of 
his works prior to 1525, submits to the printers’ spelling down 
to 1527, and then imposes his will on the proof readers, insisting 
on that every word should always be written the same way, and 
that homonyms (not synonyms, as Baesecke says here) should 
be differentiated in spelling. Moser’s diligence in the field of 
Early Mod. H. G. grammar is gratefully acknowledged (34) in 
several articles, and reviews of such, on Fischart and Spee. In 
syntax only Mager’s Die historische Entwicklung des Artikels in 
Prapositionalverbindungen im Friihneuhochdeutschen is named, 
as methodically neat and correct in its results (34). Hermann 
Paul’s Deutsche Grammatik, of which two volumes have appeared 
so far, is called an admirable work; nor does it need here any 
recommendation beyond its author’s name. The wish is ex- 
pressed that soon some one may be found to bring out the second 
volume of Hans Schultz’s Deutsches Fremdwirterbuch (39), or- 
phaned through its author’s death on the battlefield. Bliimel 
has furnished a number of new investigations on syntax (40), 
among which especially Verbindung von Ganzem und Teil re- 
ceives favorable comment, for its firm grasp of the subtleties of 
the Umgangssprache. The latter has been the subject of a two 
volume Wortgeographie der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache by 
Kretschmer (40 f.), on which Baesecke bestows the praise that 
at one dash it leaves the whole investigation of dialects behind, 
the latter lacking a similar work, and all that is wanted to get 
the full benefits out of Kretschmer’s labor would be to present 
the results arranged in synopses, tables, graphs, charts, and 
brought into relation with political, cultural and linguistic his- 
tory. Of special speechforms those of the soldiers have been 
treated by Mausser, Deutsche Soldatensprache. Ihr Aufbau und 
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ihre Probleme, and Imme, Die deutsche Soldatensprache der 
Gegenwart und ihr Humor (42), with sufficient fulness as to ori- 
gin, provenience, dissemination, that a collection of the com- 
plete material seems unnecessary. W. Fischer’s Die deutsche 
Sprache von heute (45), an uncommonly sane and mature pres- 
entation, lays its chief stress on the linguistic development of 
our own days and is excellent for introducing the person of gen- 
eral culture into the problems of the life of language. 

The study of dialects ($9, 45 ff.) has been going on with un- 
diminished vigor, indeed it may be called the most vigorous of 
all branches of linguistic work, and the one that has been most 
liberally financed by the states and organized most carefully. 
The publications of Wrede’s Marburg school on dialect geog- 
raphy, and the Betirdge zur Schweizerdeutschen Grammatik edited 
by Bachmann—among wl ich Bohnenberger’s Die Mundart der 
deutschen Wailliser is a magnificent achievement of philological 
work, and Hodler’s Beitradge sur Wortbildung und Wortbedeutung 
im Berndeutschen® opens large perspectives on the usefulness 
of dialect study for word formation—the progress of the Ba- 
vario-Austrian dialect dictionary, the completion of the recently 
deceased H. v. Fischer’s Swabian, and the interesting samples 
from the Rhenish dictionary, are the outstanding features of 
this section. Of individual articles Teuchert’s Grundsdtzliches 
tiber die Untersuchung von Siedlungsmundarten (51) and Was- 
mer’s comprehensive Wortbestand der Mundart von Oberweier 

*(53) command chief attention.“ Yiddish has been repeatedly 
treated, in consequence of the war and the problems of the west- 
ward migration of the Eastern Jews; Baesecke names two 
papers, Heinrich Loewe’s Die jiidisch-deutsche Sprache der Ost- 
juden, and Matthias Mises’s Die Entstehungsursache der jiidi- 
schen Dialekte (53), taking grave exception to certain features 


%T presume that this belongs to the Swiss series but cannot verify my 
surmise from what our library offers. Baesecke fails to give either year or place 
of publication, although he mentions the book in two different places. 

4 Anton Bergmann’s Wiirzburg dissertation on Das Bildliche und Figiir- 
liche in der Denk- und Ausdrucksweise der ost{rdnkischen Mundari des Ochsen- 
furter Gaues (1919) is, naturally, not mentioned, but I should judge from its 
title that it deals with a phase of dialect work that has so far been only the 
prey of dilettantism, and I hope it may be the forerunner of a goodly number of 
similar investigations, embracing at least all the chief dialects, and thus filling 
a painfully felt want. 
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of both articles. In phonetics (§10, 53 ff.) comparatively little 
has been done; a few of the older handbooks have been re-edited, 
a few new ones meant for beginners added; more important are 
the reports of the phonogram archives, e. g. the one of Vienna, 
$tammerjohann’s successful attempt of measuring the vowel 
ength on the phonograph by fractions of a second (Die Mundart 
von Burg in Dithmarschen mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Quantitétsverhdlinisse, 51), and Frings’ Die rheinische Akzen- 
tuierung (54) based on experimental grounds. 

In the section on general history of German literature (§11) 
I would single out Richard M. Meyer’s posthumous Die deutsche 
Literatur bis zum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts (57) as the one 
that Baesecke finds most congenial, even though he acknowl- 
edges certain phases of the work as the oft censured shortcom- 
ings of this most versatile scholar. Singer’s Literaturgeschichte 
der deutschen Schweiz im Mittelalter (ib.) is the only history of 
provincial literature of the period. Special genres of literature 
are dealt with by Findeis, Geschichte der deutschen Lyrik, rated 
as sane and serious, and Rausse, Geschichte des deutschen Romans 
bis 1800 (58), less accurate and more forced in the portions deal- 
ing with the older periods than those treating of the modern 
times. For Gothic literature a treatise by K. Miiller, Ulflas 
Ende, confirming Vogt’s date, 382 A. D., and Groeper’s Unter- 
suchungen iiber gotische Synonyma (60) are reported on, the 
latter arriving at conclusions which if correct will necessitate 
a re-examination of the Bible texts with regard to authorship, 
there being considerable differences between the texts of the 
Old and the New Testaments. The most important publica- 
tion in the field of O. H. G. literature is Steinmeyer’s edition 
of the Kleinere althochdeutsche S prachdenkméler,replacing Miillen- 
hoff-Scherer, texts alone, no commentary of any kind. Nau- 
mann’s short Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (61) is favorably com- 
mented on, but twenty, instead of two, pages of notes are 
deemed desirable. Braune’s essay on Mus pilli (62) proves once 
for all the pagan origin of the word; the Merseburg incanta- 
tions have likewise been demonstrated as pagan in origin (v. d. 
Leyen, Der erste Merseburger Zauberspruch, 79).% 


% Ehrismann’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis sum Ausgang des 
Mitlelalters (1920) does not fall within the period of Baesecke’s report. 
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For M. H. G. a few data out of the plethora of publications 
given by Baesecke must suffice: the new edition of Wilmanns’ 
Walther von der Vogelweide, brought out by Michels, unites the 
two works on Walther, vol. I being devoted to Leben und Dich- 
ten Walthers von der Vogelweide, to be followed by another vol- 
ume with text and commentary; J. B. Kurz furnishes a reliable 
account of Heimat und Geschlecht Wolframs von Eschenbach (69); 
E. Schréder presents a vivid and convincing picture of the poet 
in his Studien su Konrad von Wiirzburg (71); and Réthlisberger 
constructs judiciously Die Architektur des Graltempels im jiin- 
geren Titurel (ib.). M. Bohme derives Das lateinische W eihnachts- 
spiel (74) out of the mute scene in front of the manger, discreetly 
tracing the slow evolution of the new scenes; Diirre follows up 
Die Mercatorszene im lateinisch-liturgischen, altdeutschen und 
alifranzésischen Drama (ib.), with more forceful arguments on 
its origin than on its development; Mela Escherich’s suggestive 
discussion of Die altdeutschen Osters piele und ihr Einfluss auf die 
bildende Kunst (ib.) needs some energetic corrections on the 
basis of v. d. Leyen’s Deutsche Dichtung und bildende Kunst im 
Mittelalter*® That the source of Hartmann’s Der arme Hein- 
rich, or at least one of its nearest relatives has been found (Klap- 
per, Die Legende vom Armen Heinrich) is most welcome news 
(125). 

Of the work done in mythology during our period, little 
beyond L. v. Schroeder’s Arische Religion, quoted above, elicits 
Baesecke’s approval. I would mention Klapper’s Deutscher V olks- 
glaube in Schlesien in dltester Zeit (80), which from the medieval 
Christian sources, by comparing the traditions, and by elimi- 
nating the ancient classical, French and theological elements, 
restores the foundations of the belief in Frau Holde, and also 
gives dates for the first appearances of the belief in witchcraft 
in Germany (about 900 A. D.). Maack’s Kultische Volks- 
briuche beim Ackerbau aus dem Gebiet der Freien und Hansestadt 
Liibeck, aus Ost-Holstein und den Nachbargebieten (83) brings 
only examples collected by the author himself, and, while weak 
on the historical side, is strong in showing the reasons for the 


%* A comprehensive treatise on German medieval art, parallelling Emile 
Male’s admirable volumes on L’Art religieux du XIII siecle en France and 
L’ Art religieux de la fin du moyen-dge en France, is a grand desideratum. 
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disappearance of the old observances and customs as well as the 
arbitrariness of many usages. One of the late Axel Olrik’s last 
investigations, Eddamythologie (84), is distinguished by the rare 
skill with which its author treats his subject from the viewpoint 
of poetic form rather than religious faith, strongly emphasizing 
the unity that results from this process, the great independence 
of the basic philosophy as well as the individual conceptions of 
the Eddic poems. In the realm of heroic saga, the influence of 
Heusler, who treats it as an object of Germanic literary history, 
is gaining ground more and more, and his view of the develop- 
ment of the epic from the lay by growth and expansion from 
within rather than accretion from without, as first propounded 
in his Lied und Epos (1905), appears likely to become the solid 
basis of all future work in this field (85). The new theories have 
been sternly tested in W. Haupt’s Zur niederdeutschen Dietrich- 
sage and Friese’s pidrekssaga und Dietrichsepos (86), the latter 
especially proving the superiority of the M. H. G. portrait of 
Dietrich over the Norse pidrek. Heusler himself distributes 
in Die Heldenrollen im Burgundenuntergang (88) the old and new 
participants with their deeds to the various stages of the tradi- 
tion, justifying the resultant transpositions, re-arrangements, 
and sundry other changes from the standpoint of the successive 
composers, and bringing out a most luminous picture of the 
great art of the last poet. For a first introduction to the whole 
subject Mogk’s Deutsche Heldensage (89), an unpretentious 
booklet of 48 pages, is most useful,!’ especially if still greater 
brevity is desired than is found in Jiriczek’s fine little Goeschen 
volume, now in its fourth edition. The war has been highly 
productive of new, and transformations of old, Volkssagen, 
which should some day be collected and treated together; it 
seems strange that nothing should have been attempted yet on 
this score. Erben’s U ntersberg-Studien. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Kaisersage (91) demonstrates that the 

17 It is contained in a new series of very valuable primers, called Deutsch- 
kundliche Biicherei (Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer), which also comprises Deutsche 
Namenkunde (Kluge), Das deutsche Médrchen (v.d.Leyen), Einfiihrung ins 
M ittelhochdeutsche (Bliimel), Das deutsche Volkslied (Bickel), Deutsche Lautlehre 
(Bremer), Hildebrandslied, Ludwigslied und Merseburger Zaubers priiche (Kluge), 
Kleine deutsche Verslehre (Bliimel), Deutsche Altertiimer im Wandel der J ahr- 


hunderte (Lauffer), Ortsnamenkunde (Mentz). A large number of other volumes 
are in preparation. 
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legend of the emperor that sleeps in the hollow mountain ante- 
dates the time of Frederick II. Klapper’s Erzdhlungen des Mit- 
telalters (92) furnishes examples selected from medieval sermons 
in a few Silesian documents, and calls attention to the manifold 
relations opening up in this field for Volkskunde and compara- 
tive legend and literature. A specimen is treated by Klapper 
himself in Der Zauberer von Magdeburg. Ein Beitrag zur Erfor- 
schung der mittelalterlichen Wandersagen (ib.), pointing out the 
large share of religious orders in the dissemination of these sagas; 
in the case in point it traveled from the Eastern Roman Empire 
to Southern France and Paris, and from there with the Domini- 
cans to England and Germany, the comparison of motives dis- 
closing the respective additions of each nationality. Ranke’s 
Sage und Erlebnis (ib.) explains how certain sagas about the wild 
hunt are based on real experiences of traveling epileptics, and 
suggests a study of legendary lore for the ascertaining of similar 
outgrowths of personal experiences, which, while by no means 
new, would seem to be a very natural demand. Béckel illus- 
trates how Schlachtfeldsagen (ib.) have a tendency toward re- 
juvenation: sagas arising in and after the Thirty Years’ War are 
transferred to battle fields of the Seven Years’ and the Napo- 
leonic Wars. 

The study of the folk-tale has gained a sober and clearheaded 
guide in Aarne’s Leitfaden der vergleichenden M drchenforschung 
(93), which codifies the doctrines and aims of the Finnish school. 
His exposition is supplemented, rather than subverted, by 
Léwis af Menar’s Kritisches zur vergleichenden M drchenforschung 
(94), on the side of style and literary art. F. v. d. Leyen at- 
tempts to deter all sorts of dilettants, including the sexual- 
psychologists of Freud’s school, from the Aufgaben und Wege 
der Mdrchenforschung (94), and calls for a scrutiny of the mutual 
influences of folk-tale, literature, and culture. In his Das 
deutsche Mérchen and the second edition of the more general 
work Das Mérchen (ib.) he recognizes in folk-tale not only the 
richest, but the most widely spread popular poetry, and also the 
one which alone links up the German Middle Ages with modern 
times. Spiess’s Das deutsche Volksmdrchen (95) likewise pre- 
sents a plastic picture of the origin, transformation, and char- 
acter of the folk-tale, also of its study, but considers every new 
act of telling a folk-tale as a new creative process, dissolving the 
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authorship almost totally. J. Bolte and G. Polfvka’s Ammer- 
kungen zu den Kinder-und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm (94), 
completed in two volumes, is characterized as a work as schol- 
arly, fundamental, and epochal as that of the Grimms them- 
selves. The technique of a well-known trait of folk-tales is 
taken up in A. Lehmann’s Dreiheit und dreifache Wiederholung 
im deutschen Volksmdrchen (96), proving that this trait is only 
European, particularly Germanic and Slavic. E. Jahn attempts 
to separate the respective shares of the folk-tale itself and the 
narrator in Die Volksmédrchen der Deutschen von J. K. A. Mu- 
séus (ib.). 

The section on folksong ($19) is characterized by this remark 
found on p. 98: ‘‘And so I take heart and assert the preponder- 
ant mass of living folksong texts to be poetically pitiable (as in- 
deed it has long since been demonstrated that of our great poets 
infinitesimally little, but all the more of inferior ones has become 
popular); and the devotion to nonsense that shows itself in ap- 
paratuses of variants has for me something crushing, since it 
affects me like a mockery at the innermost task of philology. 
Its interest is here in the main limited to the curious conditions 
and forms of life of oral tradition (among the untutored in lit- 
erature), the rest is the task, and perhaps an important and in- 
structive one, of anthropology and ethno-psychology; a true 
appreciation must not indeed confine itself to the texts, but 
must include the music as well.’”’ Such condemnation, I sup- 
pose, had to be uttered sometime, and it may be very well to 
check thus the maudlin sentimentalism that but too often at- 
taches itself to discussions of the folksong. But personally I 
prefer not to play the part of advocatus diaboli, nor am I con- 
vinced that Baesecke’s remarks strike the heart of the matter, 
which is approached by the last sentence quoted above: no 
study of the text, expecially one badly decomposed (sersungen), 
should be made from the textual side alone. I would take my 
stand by the side of Gétze, Der Stil des Volksliedes, and Panzer, 
Das deutsche Volkslied der Gegenwart, both (98) stressing the 
twilight atmosphere of imagination and feeling of the singers.'® 
What effect the war may exert on a possible rejuvenation and 


%J would also mention Eduard Wechssler’s beautiful and scholarly 
disquisition, Begriff und Wesen des Volksliedes, Marburg 1913. 
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re-invigoration of folksong, no one can foretell. That, in the 
period immediately preceding, folksong was slowly dying out 
is regrettable but undeniable. A very dismal picture of the 
facts is shown by Ruppert’s Der Volksliederschatz eines S pessart- 
dorfes (99), which I can only confirm on the basis of personal ex- 
perience in my home village in 1910: it is the same Oberscheff- 
lenz in which Augusta Bender in 1893 collected the more than 
two hundred numbers of her book Oberschefflenzer Volkslieder 
und volkstiimliche Gesinge (Karlsruhe 1902). The oldest gen- 
eration was not given to singing, the second—my own—once 
as liederfroh as any, would sing only on very special occasions, 
so that it was no longer a spontaneous outburst of a living force, 
and the youngest generation did not seem to know a single real 
folksong any more. If the conditions then prevailing still ob- 
tain, the only way in which folksong can be expected to survive 
at all will be its fostering by the singing societies, for which 
collections are now being adapted (Volksliederbuch fiir gemisch- 
ten Chor, 101). Children’s songs and rhymes, in which the puzz- 
ling and senseless features of the folksong are of course still 
more rampant, have been painstakingly gathered and sanely 
commented on by Lewalter, Deutsche Kinderlieder in Hessen aus 
Kindermund in Wort und Weise gesammelt, mit einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Abhandlung von G. Schlager (102). 

Of other folk-poetry, Biinker has published Volksschau- 
spiele aus Obersteiermark (102), and we learn what difficulties 
their performance meets from the opposition of the 
police. The proverbs and proverb collections of the Middle 
and Early Modern High German periods have been gone into 
with regard to their sources by Seiler, Singer, Weinitz and Bolte 
(103). Several of the more comprehensive works on Volks- 
kunde contain chapters on folk-poetry, such as Friedli’s mag- 
nificent work Barndiitsch als Spiegel bernischen Volkstums (vol. 
IV, Ins, 1914), Lauffer’s Niederdeutsche Volkskunde, Weise’s Die 
deutschen Volksstimme und Landschaften (now in its sixth edi- 
tion), and Karl Reiterer’s Altsteirisches (104).1® 

In the maze of material antiquities, next to Hoops’s Real- 
lexikon mentioned above, H. v. Fischer’s model summary of the 


19 A Rheinische Volkskunde by Adam Wrede has just been brought out by 
Quelle & Meyer (1920). 
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Grundsziige der deutschen Altertumskunde, now in its second edi- 
tion, is considered the most trustworthy guide (105). For pre- 
historic times Schwantes’s Aus Deutschlands Urgeschichte, 
likewise now in its second edition, is serviceable as a first intro- 
duction, although it issomewhat juvenile in tone; in comparison 
with Sophus Miiller’s Nordische Altertumskunde it has the ad- 
vantage of combining prehistoric and other testimonies (106). 
The difficult task of separating Germanic and Celtic elements 
in the finds is resolutely undertaken by Schumacher’s Gallische 
und germanische Stimme und Kulturen im Ober- und Mittelrhein- 
gebiet zur spaiteren La-T énezeit (ib.). The completest bird’s eye 
view of the entire Indo-Germanistic question is afforded by 
Schrader’s Die Indogermanen (second edition, 107) and the same 
author’s Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde (the 
last part of which has recently appeared after the author’s 
death). The relations of Romans and Germans on German 
soil are best presented by Cramer’s Rémisch-germanische Stu- 
dien (108). 

The exclusion of Scandinavian studies proved a serious 
handicap in the treatment of the early Germanic characters. 
Little on this question has been lately attempted in Germany, 
only Petsch’s interpretation of the moot passage in Tacitus’s 
Germania—relative to the use of runes for prophesying, in Uber 
Zeichenrunen und Verwandtes—receiving Baesecke’s approval 
(109). 

In stylistics the absence of any book taking up the whole 
question historically is very deplorable, nor have there ever 
been many monographs of great significance. Of the work 
done in the period reported on, Miss Jacobsohn’s Die Farben in 
der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung der Bliitezeit meets with com- 
mendation, especially for establishing the more frequent appli- 
cation of light-effects by the side of a rather poorly developed 
color-scale. On the problem of foreign words, of which more 
below, Tappolet’s Die alemannischen Lehnwérter in den Mund- 
arten der franzisischen Schweiz (in two volumes, comprising a 
historical introduction, and the dictionary of such words), 
seems destined to throw new light, on the basis of conditions in 
bilingual regions, both Baesecke (115) and Vossler uniting in 
unqualified praise. The question is also broached very sen- 
sibly and lucidly by Seiler’s Lehniibersetzungen und V erwandtes 
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(115), and K. O. Erdmann’s Der besondere Sinn der Fremd- 
worter und ihre Entbehrlichkeit (116). 

Metrical investigations have been numerous enough, but 
only a very few find acceptance—conditional at that—with 
Baesecke. E. g., Heims’s Der germanische Alliterationsvers und 
seine Vorgeschichte. Mit einem Exkurs tiber den Saturnier (118). 
Of Heusler’s Deutscher und antiker Vers (122) he thinks that it 
gives to the theory of the German hexameter the foundation 
that it never had before, but this book falls in the domain of 
modern metrics; we may assume that Merker will treat it in the 
companion volume on modern German literature. 

The last section deals with poetics. It would take us too 
far afield to follow up the numerous entries under this head as 
fully as we have done hitherto in this paper, and this 
should be left to the discussion of literature proper rather than 
philology. Rosenhagen’s Beitrdge zur Charakteristik Hartmanns 
von Aue, show that Hartmann’s art embraces first the entirety 
of his foreign source, and that therefore a comparison line 
by line with his originals is of little use. I would also mention 
Wiegand’s Die Entwicklung der Erzihlungskunst (125) for its 
evident superiority of method, which aims not at furnishing his- 
torical results, but at showing how such results may be gained, 
leading to the understanding, judgment and enjoyment of works 
of art. Walzel’s Wechselseitige Erhellung der Kiinste, ein Bei- 
trag sur Wiirdigung kunstgeschichtlicher Begriffe (126) needs no 
remark on its object beyond the naming of the title. Flem- 
ming’s Epos und Drama (127) asserts that the different types of 
poetry, epic, lyric, dramatic, are anticipated in the poetic con- 
stitution through the preponderance of certain aspects of the 
linguistic expression and the value of words. 

Before naming the books and papers that Baesecke rejects 
it is but fair to mention one that owing to his double position as 
author and reviewer he can only give some facts about: his 
Einfiihrung in das Althochdeutsche. Be it said that so far as I 
have been able to examine the book it is a valuable piece of 


* TI am convinced that there are rich lodes of the most precious metal, 
ready to be mined and coined, for the literary historian, in a book like Scheff- 
ler’s Der Geist der Gotik (Leipzig 1919). 
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work, for advanced students, the title being a bad mis- 
nomer.”! 

Kauffmann’s attempt at solving Das Problem der hochdeut- 
schen Lautverschiebung (10, 27, etc.) is rejected practically al- 
together, even though it is granted that there are many fine 
observations in detail matters. The same author’s Deutsche 
Grammatik (7th ed.) likewise comes in for severe censure, being 
termed obscure and contradictory in places (16). Kriiger’s 
Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon is predicated as superficial, faulty, 
and antiquated, and the desire is expressed that the skeleton 
might be preserved for a complete working over (59). Singer’s 
thesis that Wolfram’s Stil und der Stoff des Parzival (70) assign 
the greatest of medieval German poets a place in French rather 
than German literature—his style not being Wolfram’s property 
but borrowed, starting with the difficult similes of the very be- 
ginning, from Kiot’s proud dark style, the trobar clus—is char- 
acterized as far overshooting the mark. Pestalozzi’s under- 
taking of ranging Die Nibelungias (72), the medieval Latin epic 
inferred from the K/age, anew in the pedigree of the Nibelunge 
Nét, meets with no favor. Sartori’s way of treating Das Dach 
im Volksglauben (82) is characterized as contradictory by quot- 
ing from two neighboring paragraphs such statements as “the 
spirits love to have a roof over themselves” and “the roof holds 
them in bounds, they turn their efforts against it.”” Plischke’s 
Die Sage vom wilden Heere im deutschen Volke (83) offers noth- 
ing intrinsically new, despite its breadth of execution. Singer’s 
treatment of the Briinhildsaga (86) is an example of how the 
old method of interpretation has broken down. Bruinier’s Die 
germanische Heldensage (89) is altogether too confusing, espe- 
cially in its presentation of the evolution of the Nibelung saga. 
Berendsohn’s effort to reconstruct the Aligermanische Helden- 
dichtung (90) out of the lament over the dead is unacceptable 
because of the absence here of the tragic conflict, its chief char- 


* Why not simply call such a book what it is, Althochdeutsche Laut- und 
Formenlehre? The beginner who wants an Einfiihrung and takes up this work 
will soon lay it aside, sadly disappointed. I am not of opinion that Elementar- 
biicher are not desirable in our line of work, or that pedagogical considerations 
simply mean substituting pleasure for honest toil. But I agree with the second 
part of the criticism that was leveled against the Streitberg series: “If they are 
primers we do not want them, and if they are not, why call them primers?” 
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acteristic trait, nor does Baesecke believe in any of its other 
theses, while agreeing with Berendsohn in the demand for re- 
search into the style of the sagas, particularly their folk-tale 
elements. Halbedel’s Frankische Studien, Kleine Beitrige zur 
Geschichte und Sage des deutschen Altertums (ib.) is set aside as 
utterly worthless. K. v. d. Steinen’s equation Orpheus, der 
Mond und Swinegel (95) is discarded with a smile asa piece of the 
justly discredited lunar mythology. Béckel’s Handbuch des 
deutschen V olksliedes (1908, antedating our period) elicits sharp 
censure from Baesecke, owing to its all too roseate hue. Bruin- 
ier’s Das deutsche Volkslied (Sth ed., 100) comes in for similar 
criticism, although it is acknowledged to be more critical on the 
whole. Kauffmann’s Deutsche Altertumskunde (105) is open to 
the same objections from the philological viewpoint to which 
it has been subjected from other quarters. Brodfiihrer’s 
Untersuchungen iiber die Entwicklung des Begriffes guot in Ver- 
bindung mit Personenbezeichnungen im Minnesange (unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung des dlteren Minnesanges) is styled 
mechanical and exceptionable in matters of detail. Weise’s 
Asthetik der deutschen Sprache (4th ed.), dealt with at greater 
length than anything else in the whole book (112-114), is very 
strongly attacked for its general tenor, its unhistorical attitude, 
its naive classicism, as well as for a number of individual points, 
such as Weise’s opinions about beauty of sound, appropriate- 
ness of regular change between stressed and unstressed syllables, 
use of foreign words, “monsters” of sentence structure, etc. 
Baesecke’s remarks here are all pertinent and well deserved 
criticism, and present very much worth while reading. As 
Baesecke regards the use of foreign words chiefly as a question 
of style, he naturally uses the heaviest bludgeons against E. 
Engel’s Sprich deutsch! (114). In metrics the theories of Sie- 
vers and Rutz are thrown aside, particularly Sievers’ Neues zu den 
Rutzschen Reaktionen (117). Boer’s Studién over de metriek van 
het alliteratievers (119) finds still less favor; and Plenio’s gener- 
ously imparted informations Uber deutsche Strophik (120) are 
condemned for their arrogant tone. The method of Kreiner’s 
dissertation Zur Asthetik des sprachlichen Rhythmus (122), in- 

*#T expect soon to take up this entire question for a more comprehensive 


treatment, and confine myself here to the statement that in the main I agree 
with Baesecke’s views, especially as set forth on p. 44 of his book. 
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quiring into the rhythmic character of Schleiermacher’s Mono- 
logen, which the writer produced purposely, and finding that 
Schleiermacher did not scan these rhythms correctly, is named 
preposterous beyond belief. Messleny’s Die erzdhlende Dich- 
tung und ihre Gattungen (127) is judged apt to efface boundaries 
which had at last been fixed, and therefore productive or more 
evil than good. 

Of more weighty productions coming in for less severe criti- 
cism I would name Wustmann’s Sprachdummheiten (7th ed.), 
now committed to the care of Bliimel who is likely to divest the 
book of some of its extravagant statements and its unhistorical 
character (37); Polak’s Untersuchungen iiber die Sage vom Bur- 
gundenuntergang II (87); Holz’s Der Sagenkreis der Nibelunge 
(89); and Getzuhn’s Untersuchungen zum Sprachgebrauch und 
W ortscahiz der Klage (110). 

Over and above such demands and wishes as are apparent 
from the foregoing, Baesecke thinks the time is ripe for a new 
Grundriss der deutschen Philologie, confining itself to more 
narrow limits and more practical needs. With the present 
method of chronicling the new publications he finds serious fault: 
the Jahresberichie iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der 
germanischen Philologie, and still more the Jahresberichte fiir 
neuere deutsche Lileraiurgeschichte are antiquated before their 
very appearance; moreover, those for philology contain a good 
deal that the average worker in the field of German philology 
has no use for—a division into smaller, independent fascicles is 
suggested. For speedy information, the Literaturblatt fiir ger- 
manische und romanische Philologie, which at present is issued 
every two months, is accorded well merited praise. A valuable 
suggestion is thrown out on p. 105: the study of the Volksgeist 
and especially of Volksdichtung has hitherto confined itself too 
much to the rustic population, but this is only a part of the 
whole nation, even though it be the most valuable and the one 
from which the conditions of earlier times are best recognized. 
What is wanted is also a Volkskunde des Proletariertums, which 
might be of so much practical benefit. In this connection I 
would quote from F. v. d. Leyen’s Das Studium der germani- 
schen Philologie, p. 38: “Nowadays the Volksbiicher have been 
replaced by the so-called Hinterireppenromane, and these are a 
much more instructive testimony to the literary taste and the 
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beliefs and superstitions still living among the people than is 
known to those who combat them for moral and hygienic rea- 
sons.”’ ‘To revert to Baesecke’s demand, “‘it is still more as- 
tonishing,” he continues, |. c., “that the educated middle 
classes arouse so little interest. Aside from its prac- 
tical usefulness and the scholarly labor stored up in it, a book 
like Biichmann’s Gefliigelte Worle (now in its 26th ed.) is for the 
study of the atmosphere in which a large part of our ethic and 
intellectual achievements, also of our poetry, has its birth, more 
valuable and lovable to me than the rhymes in obituary notices 
and the like.” 

Whether the great war has produced any specific movements 
of research of considerable magnitude, beyond giving higher 
color and firmer shape to the more elusive problems of what 
above was called Deutschkunde, is scarcely discernible from 
Baesecke’s book. Aside from a—probably ephemeral—interest 
in Jiidischdeutsch, mentioned before, soldiers’ speech, songs and 
superstitions, and collections of railway car inscriptions by the 
soldiers, offering interesting parallels to house inscriptions, all 
of them things of rather subordinate value, we might adduce the 
decidedly enhanced attention bestowed upon names, such as 
proper names of persons,” places, fields (Flurnamen), streets in 
cities, and new creations arising out of the war. For dialect 
research the war should present a sharp stimulus, on account of 
the undeniable ravages it must have wrought as well as on ac- 
count of the principles underlying the various changes. On the 
future of German dialects I do not feel so pessimistic as Bae- 
secke does (p. 43 f.)—as long as there is a German language 
there will be dialect problems, even though the present day 
problems may and will in course of time shift enormously. To 
be sure, there is danger in delay if certain phases of dialect life 
are to be recorded at all, and an accelerated pace in registering 
them would be advisable, especially in establishing the boundary 
lines of present dialects, with their maze of isophones, isomorphs, 


*% To the origin of the name of the Germans Birt has devoted an entire 
book (Die Germanen. Eine Erklarung der Uberlieferung iiber Bedeutung und 
Herkunft das V élkernamens, 20). He clings to Germanus=genuine. Kluge argues 
for derivation from Germ.*ermenaz (cf. Erminonen), with reasons that tome 
appear conclusive and convincing (Deutsche Sprachgeschichte, p. 106ff.; Hilde- 
brandslied, p. 17£). 
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isolexes, and isotaxes, i. e., lines connecting places of identical 
or nearly identical sounds, forms, words, and syntactical pe- 
culiarities.* An ideal map of German Volkskunde would in 
some fashion link up the most important of these speech-form 
lines with lines defining the occurrence of customs and usages. 
I regard the map appended to Lauffer’s Niederdeutsche Volks- 
kunde, on which both the boundary line between Low and High 
German and the area of the Saxon peasant house are entered, 
as an excellent example of what can be done in this regard. 
The finding and fixing of the isolectic lines is a task of word 
geography, and this in turn belongs to onomasiology, which re- 
cently has been pressing to the fore in linguistic research. By 
onomasiology—a term which I take from Vossler, |. c., p. 42 ff.— 
we mean that part of word study that asks “What is this thing 
called?”’ rather than “What does this word mean?” the latter 
being the province of semasiology. Kretschmer’s Wortgeogra- 
phie der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache, quoted above, is an 
onomasiological investigation. A similar venture for the dia- 
lects, which however would have to be on a much grander scale, 
is a great desideratum. 

An issue to be taken up irrespective of time, place, and gen- 
eral conditions, is the artistic valuation of our medieval litera- 
ture, an issue which Baesecke, p. 6, calls einfachgross, but which 
in reality should be fascinating on account of its wonderful 
complexity. For it is a question of revaluation, on the basis 
of a widened and deepened examination of medieval thought, 
not only of what is called literature in the narrower sense of the 
term, but of all that pertains to the Weltanschauung of the epoch, 
particularly the theological works. On the general aspects 
of the question a liberal quotation from Vossler, p. 16, may be 
in point: “This is not, of course, meant to encourage a neglect 
of the literature on literature. No one is justified in this in 
science, least of all the original investigator. On the contrary, 
the work of his precursors must for him become more than a 
mere aid and practical tool, namely, a critical evolutional his- 


™ The problem of German dialects in America differs of course essentially 
from that of German dialects on their native soil. If any record is to be saved 
of them—why, e.g., has the speech of the Frankendérfer in Michigan never been 
treated?—then this is the eleventh hour. They have been almost completely 
undone by the war, and, if it must be said, by nation-wide prohibition. 
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tory of his own investigation. Literary history is to this day 
so often trammeled by dilettantism and avails itself of insecure 
and arbitrary methods above all for this reason that in so many 
points we are still lacking a critical history of the history of 
literature. What does, e. g., a new appreciation of Corneille’s 
art mean to us, no matter how “original” it may be, if it is not 
built up and based on an evolutional history of the appreciation 
of Corneille attained before, as the necessary, logically and phil- 
ologically cogent continuation of which it must show itself. If 
it can not do that, it remains an amateurish confession of per- 
sonal taste, which leads us nowhere.” 

In conclusion I desire to name what I deem the consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished for in our field of work. Itisa 
project of rather extraordinary proportions, and apt to arouse 
something akin to despair, considering the fact that the large 
Rechiswérterbuch, now under way (39), bids fair to assume even 
more gigantic size than the Grimm dictionary, and that the 
latter is now appealing for financial support in this country, for 
fear that its continuance may have to be suspended temporarily 
for lack of funds. But I ask permission to lay beforea larger 
audience this idea, which I have, for about two decades, laid 
before one generation of students after the other. It isa the- 
saurus of German from the oldest times to the present on the 
order of Roget’s, in the absence of something better, chronicling 
every word and phrase according to its first as well as last ap- 
pearances, by centuries or other comparatively longer divisions 
of time for the earlier periods, and shortening the distances more 
and more as the present era is approached. By typographical 
devices and easily remembered even if arbitrary signs for indi- 
vidual writers or groups of such, each category and subdivision 
could afford a clear and succinct picture of the gradual evolution 
of the various ideas and their linguistic expression, and it would 
be especially interesting to watch the first vague gropings for 
the utterance of a new thought or designation of a new object. 
Similarly the waning and dying out of certain phenomena 
might be traced step by step. The problem of the use of for- 
eign words would be seen in its intrinsic relations to the general 
development of the language. Horizontal and vertical sections 
through any particular part of the treasure-house would greatly 
enlarge and strengthen our vision of the past. The history of 
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words has been declared to be the history of things, and in its 
last analysis the history of a language is the history of the ethnic 
mind whose vehicle it is. The execution of the plan propounded, 
it would seem to me, would show, as nothing else could, the 
gradual and steady unfolding of the German mind from infancy 
to maturity. And this should be the ultimate goal, or if it be 
unattainable, the fixed and constant ideal of German philology, 
whatever limits we assign to this term. 
Epwin C. ROEDDER 
University of Wisconsin 











NATURE IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


The allegorical figure Nature has played no inconsiderable 
part in English literature since about 1350. At times its réle was 
especially conspicuous, as in the allegorical works derived from 
Chaucer and the Old French. On the whole, it came mostly 
from French sources, but occasionally from the older Latin 
tradition and thus ultimately from the philosophies of Aristotle 
and Plato and their successors. A survey of these origins I 
have given in other articles. 

In Middle English, the personification Nature was used 
sporadically except for four lines of tradition which I shall trace 
shortly. It was employed to include the common offices: 
creation, teaching, and the like.? Instead of Nature appeared 
now and then the indigenous term Kind. The most important 
instances of the appearance of Nature fall into lines of influence 
that can be traced in a diagram. The four chief courses are 
headed by Chaucer, Reson and Sensuality, Piers the Plowman, 
and The Mirrour of the World. 


Latin encyclopedias Alan of Lille (Latin). 


Inlage du Monde { / Roman de la Rose 
Les Echecs AmBurcux 
Chaucer (Parlement oj Foules) | / 


Piers the Plowman 










JamesjI Lydgate (Reson and Sensuality) i 
Death and Life 
Howlat 
+ ature 
Dun 
ements 





| Douglas 


} 
Mirrour of the World 


Wit and Science 


Marriage of Wit and Science 
Pastime of Pleasure Example of Virtue 


1“Nature in Earlier Periods,” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., XIX, ii; 
“Nature in Old French,” Modern Philology, “Nature in Early Italian,” Modern 
Lang. Notes. 

* Cf. Cursor Mundi, ed. R. Morris, II (E.E.T.S.), 1876, 1.9430 (not personi- 
fication); The Fire of Love, Richard Rolle, ed. Misyn, (E.E.T.S.) 1896, p. 41, 
1.8; The Pearl, ed. C. G. Osgood, Boston, 1906, 269-70. No reference appears 
in Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, the earliest citation may probably be that in the 
New Oxford Dictionary, from Chaucer. Cf. John Gower, Complete Works, 
ed. G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1899-1902, Confessio Amantis, Latin heading to 
Bk. I; III, 170ff.; V, 2594, 5961; VIII, 63, 2224ff., 2327ff.: his Latin works, 
Vox Clamantis, I, 109, 1092; V, 845; Viciorum Pestilencia, 217: in French, 
Mirour de l’omme, 940, 6692, 8145, 17341, 17353. 
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Nature in Middle English 


I 


Chaucer occasionally used the figure of Nature as a creator 
in general’ and as a creator of beautiful women in particular.* But 
his influence arose especially through the allegorical Parlement 
of Foules (about 1381-2), wherein the goddess took a consider- 
able part in the action. The poem gave great impetus to the 
bird-allegory. Whether it embodied references to Richard II 
and Anne of Bohemia or to other noble lovers seems undeter- 
mined.’ W. D. Farnham‘ has shown that the basis for the plot 
is the folk-lore tale of conflicting lovers, in which several men 
in high station strive for a lady’s hand and submit their diffi- 
culty to somebody for decision, but at the end of which we do 
not know whom the lady is to marry. He has not yet found 
the tale told of birds (except one where the lady appears as a 
bird by enchantment), but in general mediaeval literature he 
finds hints for Chaucer’s combination of the two elements in a 
poem in which birds act as the contending lovers. Possibly he 
belittles’ the influence of Alan of Lille, whom Chaucer expressly 
acknowledges as his source for the description of Nature (Il. 
316 ff.), and who, besides giving the traits of many birds more 
or less humorously,® uses the phrase “concilium animalium.” 
Furthermore, until we have additional evidence, we cannot dis- 
miss any reasonable possibility. At present we have enough for 
understanding the inception of the plot. Yet if we desire 
another suggestion for making bird-lovers contend before a 


* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 11, 9-11. 

* Boke of the Duchesse, 871ff.; Anelida and Fals Arcite, 80; Troilus and 
Criseyde, I, 100-5; Phisicien’s Tale, 9ff.; the relation of this tale to the Roman 
de la Rose is well known. 

5 See objections of J. Manly, “Festschrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach, ” Studien 
sur Englischen Philologie, Leipsic, 1913, pp. 279ff., and articles by O. F. Emerson 
in reply. Also W. D. Farnham below. 

*“The Sources of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules,” P.M.L.A.A., XXV, 
pp. 492-518; cf. “The Fowls in Chaucer’s Parlement,” University of Wisconsin 
Studies, U1, 340ff. Cf. his dissertation, Harvard University, 1917. 

7™W. O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s House of Fame, Chaucer Society, 
1907, (39), p. 25, does not agree with Skeat, Complete W orks of Chaucer, Oxford, 
1897, that the main idea of The Parlement is taken from Alan’s De Planctu 
Naturae, 

® Other encyclopedic accounts of birds before and after the time of Alan 
have this characteristic. 
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judge in a poem in which the final outcome remains unsettled 
at the close of the argument, we have but to turn to the sort 
of creature-debate represented by The Owl and the Nightingale® 
and substitute the theme of rivalry in love for that of the 
relative merits of two modes of life. If a poet—Chaucer or an 
unknown predecessor—were to give the crowning touch to such 
a tale of conflicting bird-lovers, he could scarcely do better 
than select for judge Nature herself, so gloriously and famously 
described by Alan. 


In the Parlement of Foules the poet comes upon Nature in a garden, which 
has halls and bowers wrought of branches. In her presence all the birds have 
assembled, for it is St. Valentine’s day and each one before her judgment seat 
must choose his mate. Nature, who, the poet says, corresponds to Alan’s 
description of her, bids the birds take their places according to station. On her 
hand, the vicar of the almighty Lord, the controller of heat and cold, bears 
a formel eagle. First the tercel eagle prefers his suit, and declares that 
he would have the formel. She is greatly confused at the proposal and 
requires Nature’s comfort. Then another tercel speaks for her and yet another. 
Meanwhile the other birds wax so impatient and noisy on account of the delay 
that Nature has to quiet them. She does so by an ingenious device,—asking 
them to select representatives to express their opinions as to who should win 
the lady. But this more popular procedure brings the solution no nearer, 
and in fact Nature has to halt the discussions. She decides then, not with- 
out hinting most strongly for the royal tercel, that the formel shall choose 
for herself. The lady, however, asks for a respite of a year and gets it. Nature 
bids the other birds choose mates, and admonishes the noble candidates for 
the formel to behave well during their term. The birds conclude the poem with 
a song to Nature. 


Though it may be impossible to prove how far The Parle- 
ment of Foules is a poem intended to compliment the English 
court, the next poem I group in the series of bird-poems is 
acknowledged to be distinctly for the enjoyment of members 
of a noble house. Possessing something of the pretty fancy of 
Chaucer’s work, it is most appropriate to an assembly in which 
ladies have a conspicuous position. 

The Buke of the Howlat'® was written about 1450 by Richard 
Holland for the pleasure of the Douglas family. The conception 


* For the type in general, see the edition by J. E. Wells, Boston, 1909, 
Introduction, pp. liii-lxiv, a brief treatment. 

1° Scottish Alliterative Poems, ed. F. J. Amours, (S. T. S.) Edinburgh, 
1891-2. Other use of Nature, 1.32. The poem is referred to in Schir William 
Wallace, Henry the Minstrel, ed. J. Moir, (S.T.S.) 1885-89, X, 130-8. 
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might well have been inspired by Chaucer’s humorous Parlement. 
The owl had long had trouble in defending himself, in English 
literature most notably in The Owl and the Nightingale, and 
offered an entertaining subject. The main idea is from folk-lore 
or fable, already adapted to a large audience. 

When the owl would blame Nature for his hideous state, the peacock, who 
is Pope, declares that to do so would be perilous, but he says that he will sum- 
mon a council of the church birds. So a great many kinds of birds assemble in 
the robes of bishops, cardinals, monks, vicars, and other church orders and 
ranks. Since they are to appeal to Nature, they decide to consult the political 
or temporal powers, and the bird emperor comes with all his nobles. The solemn 
gathering beseeches Nature to descend as their sovereign, for the purpose of 
reforming the owl’s figure. She does so, and is received reverently as goddess 
and guide. She announces that they need to explain nothing, she will change 
the owl as they wish. Each fowl is to take a feather from his own plumage and 
give it to the owl, and she will cause it to grow to him. Hastily they present 
their gifts, and she attaches the feathers, so that he becomes the fairest of birds. 
Unfortunately, however, he loses his poise, and in his arrogance classes himself 
with the Pope, patriarchs, and princes. As a result, the birds reassemble and 
complain to Nature. 

“My first making,” says she, “was unamendable, 

Thocht I alterit, as ye all askit in ane; 

Yit sall I preif yow to pleiss, sen it is possible.” 
The “Princes” rebukes the howlat and restores the feathers to their original 
possessors. She then withdraws to heaven. 

The moral of the fable is that though a person complain 
of his personal appearance or of his station or fortune in the 
world, his condition had best not be changed. Were he out of 
it, he would soon return; even the very people who had helped 
to change his state would find him ungrateful and insupportable 
in his new place. There are many old animal stories embodying 
this lesson but The Buke of the Howlat is one of the best of 
those using birds, and contrasting the secular and spiritual 
empires. On the whole, the treatment of the story is light as be- 
fits its character. Nature has the same certainty of power that 
she has in the tradition, and also the same aloofness and acces- 
sibility. Her withdrawal to Heaven is typical of her office. 

To the same Chaucerian group belongs Dunbar’s The Thistle 
and the Rose“ (written 1503). 

Birds were singing in the garden, 
“Haill May, haill Flora, haill Aurora schene, 
Haill princes Nature, haill Venus luvis quene.” 


"The Poems of William Dunbar, J. Schipper, Vienna, 1891-3, pp. 92ff.; 
also The Poems of W. D., J. Small, (S.T.S.) 1893, 3 vols. Cf. slight uses in 
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judge in a poem in which the final outcome remains unsettled 
at the close of the argument, we have but to turn to the sort 
of creature-debate represented by The Owl and the Nightingale® 
and substitute the theme of rivalry in love for that of the 
relative merits of two modes of life. If a poet—Chaucer or an 
unknown predecessor—were to give the crowning touch to such 
a tale of conflicting bird-lovers, he could scarcely do better 
than select for judge Nature herself, so gloriously and famously 
described by Alan. 

In the Parlement of Foules the poet comes upon Nature in a garden, which 
has halls and bowers wrought of branches. In her presence all the birds have 
assembled, for it is St. Valentine’s day and each one before her judgment seat 
must choose his mate. Nature, who, the poet says, corresponds to Alan’s 
description of her, bids the birds take their places according to station. On her 
hand, the vicar of the almighty Lord, the controller of heat and cold, bears 
a formel eagle. First the tercel eagle prefers his suit, and declares that 
he would have the formel. She is greatly confused at the proposal and 
requires Nature’s comfort. Then another tercel speaks for her and yet another. 
Meanwhile the other birds wax so impatient and noisy on account of the delay 
that Nature has to quiet them. She does so by an ingenious device,—asking 
them to select representatives to express their opinions as to who should win 
the lady. But this more popular procedure brings the solution no nearer, 
and in fact Nature has to halt the discussions. She decides then, not with- 
out hinting most strongly for the royal tercel, that the formel shall choose 
for herself. The lady, however, asks for a respite of a year and gets it. Nature 
bids the other birds choose mates, and admonishes the noble candidates for 
the formel to behave well during their term. The birds conclude the poem with 
a song to Nature. 


Though it may be impossible to prove how far The Parle- 
ment of Foules is a poem intended to compliment the English 
court, the next poem I group in the series of bird-poems is 
acknowledged to be distinctly for the enjoyment of members 
of a noble house. Possessing something of the pretty fancy of 
Chaucer’s work, it is most appropriate to an assembly in which 
ladies have a conspicuous position. 

The Buke of the Howlat® was written about 1450 by Richard 
Holland for the pleasure of the Douglas family. The conception 


* For the type in general, see the edition by J. E. Wells, Boston, 1909, 
Introduction, pp. liii-lxiv, a brief treatment. 

1° Scottish Alliterative Poems, ed. F. J. Amours, (S. T. S.) Edinburgh, 
1891-2. Other use of Nature, 1.32. The poem is referred to in Schir William 
Wallace, Henry the Minstrel, ed. J. Moir, (S.T.S.) 1885-89, X, 130-8. 
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might well have been inspired by Chaucer’s humorous Parlement. 
The owl had long had trouble in defending himself, in English 
literature most notably in 7'he Owl and the Nightingale, and 
offered an entertaining subject. The main idea is from folk-lore 
or fable, already adapted to a large audience. 

When the owl would blame Nature for his hideous state, the peacock, who 
is Pope, declares that to do so would be perilous, but he says that he will sum- 
mon a council of the church birds. So a great many kinds of birds assemble in 
the robes of bishops, cardinals, monks, vicars, and other church orders and 
ranks. Since they are to appeal to Nature, they decide to consult the political 
or temporal powers, and the bird emperor comes with all his nobles. The solemn 
gathering beseeches Nature to descend as their sovereign, for the purpose of 
reforming the owl’s figure. She does so, and is received reverently as goddess 
and guide. She announces that they need to explain nothing, she will change 
the owl as they wish. Each fowl is to take a feather from his own plumage and 
give it to the owl, and she will cause it to grow to him. Hastily they present 
their gifts, and she attaches the feathers, so that he becomes the fairest of birds. 
Unfortunately, however, he loses his poise, and in his arrogance classes himself 
with the Pope, patriarchs, and princes. As a result, the birds reassemble and 
complain to Nature. 

“My first making,” says she, “was unamendable, 

Thocht I alterit, as ye all askit in ane; 

Yit sall I preif yow to pleiss, sen it is possible.” 
The “Princes” rebukes the howlat and restores the feathers to their original 
possessors. She then withdraws to heaven. 

The moral of the fable is that though a person complain 
of his personal appearance or of his station or fortune in the 
world, his condition had best not be changed. Were he out of 
it, he would soon return; even the very people who had helped 
to change his state would find him ungrateful and insupportable 
in his new place. There are many old animal stories embodying 
this lesson but The Buke of the Howlat is one of the best of 
those using birds, and contrasting the secular and spiritual 
empires. On the whole, the treatment of the story is light as be- 
fits its character. Nature has the same certainty of power that 
she has in the tradition, and also the same aloofness and acces- 
sibility. Her withdrawal to Heaven is typical of her office. 

To the same Chaucerian group belongs Dunbar’s The Thistle 
and the Rose“ (written 1503). 

Birds were singing in the garden, 
“Haill May, haill Flora, haill Aurora schene, 
Haill princes Nature, haill Venus luvis quene.” 


The Poems of William Dunbar, J. Schipper, Vienna, 1891-3, pp. 92ff.; 
also The Poems of W. D., J. Small, (S.T.S.) 1893, 3 vols. Cf. slight uses in 
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Dame Nature gaif ane inhibitioun thair 
To ferss Neptunus, and Eolus the bawld, 
Nocht to perturb the wattir nor the air. 


Scho bad eik Juno, goddes of the sky, 
That scho the hevin suld keip amene and dry. 


Scho ordand eik that every bird and beist 
Befoir hir Hienes suld annone compeir 
And every flour of vertew, . . . 

. . . be feild fer and neir, 

As thay had wont in may, fro yeir to yeir, 
To hir thair makar to make obediens, 
Full law inclynand with all dew reverens. 


She sent the swiftest messengers, the roe, swallow, and yarrow, to bring in the 
creatures. At once they were present before the Queen. As she lifted the lion 
on her knee, crowned him, and enjoined him to duty, the beasts cried out in 
approval. Similarly she raised the eagle and the thistle. Then she bade the 
Thistle hold in highest honor the Rose, whom she crowned Queen of flowers. 
At this point, the noise of the birds singing to the King and Queen woke the 
author. 

The poem is a short, pretty allegory complimenting James IV 
and Margaret Tudor. The symbolisms of the lion, eagle, and 
thistle all refer to James of Scotland; he is given a warning about 
methods of government. The rose refers to Margaret, the heir 
of the Houses of Lancaster and York. The narrative is less in- 
teresting than that of either of the two preceding allegorical 
poems, but the conceit is ingenious and is daintily handled. 
A particular merit is the poet’s repetition of the main theme by 
the device of causing animals and plants as well as birds to play 
appropriate parts. In accordance with the tradition, Nature 
controls the weather, assembles the creatures, and instructs 
them. 


II 


Dunbar affords examples of a briefer and more general use 
of Nature, which I may call the French-Chaucerian kind. He 





Small, I, 31, The Twa Maryit Wemen and the Wedy, 11.31-2; Sch. No. 20, 
Sm. II, 246, To a Lady, 1.45; Ballat in praise of Our 1.18. Also in a poem 
formerly attributed to him, Ballate agains Evill Women, 11.15-19 (Sch. No. 97; 
Sm. II, pp. 266-8). Sm. IT, 175-6, In May as that Aurora did Upspring, 11.22, 
39, 52; Sm. II, 214, Complaint to the King, 1.58; Sm. II, 274, Gladethe Thoue 
Queyne of Scotte’s Region, 1.17. 
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refers to her in another bird-poem, wherein love is naturally 
an element, The Merle and the Nightingale (1514): 

To luve eik Natur gaif thame inclynning; 

And He, of Natur that wirker wes and king... . 
Here she occupies a position subordinate to God, but carries 
out his wishes. Moreover, she shares little in the debate over the 
relative values of earthly and religious love. 

Likewise, her part is unimportant in The Golden Targe;* 
she is introduced merely to ornament a passage in the poem. 
The poet has a dream-vision in which there comes to land a 
boat bearing many ladies, among them Nature, “dame Venus 
quene,” May, and Flora. After Nature presents a gown to 
May, she receives the salutation of the birds. Having per- 
formed a principal characteristic action, the creation of the 
spring landscape, she is no longer important in the further 
course of the allegory. Of course, in medieval poetry, birds 
frequently salute the Creator or sing his praises; their roundel 
to Nature ends Chaucer’s poem. 

Of a very different sort is the reference to Nature in Dun- 
bar’s Meditation in Wyntir,“ because the poet complains that 
the goddess lacks her usual sympathy: 

In to thir dirk and drublie dayis, 

Quhen fabill all the Hevin arrayis, 

With mystie vapouris, cluddis and skyis, 
Nature all curage me denyis 

Off sangis, ballatis, and of playis. 

Other followers of Chaucer besides Dunbar employed the 
personification of the goddess fairly often. James in the Kingis 
Quair® used it in such a familiar situation as this: 

In vere that full of vertu is and gude 

Quhen Nature first begynneth hir enprise.” 
A new turn is given to the poetic exaggeration of praise in 
describing a beautiful lady, a pretty turn of fancy: 

Al! swete, are ye a warldly creature, 

Or hevinly thing in liknesse of nature 

Schipper, pp. 345ff. 

4 Small, II, pp. 1ff. 

“4 Small, II, p. 233. 

% Ed. A. Lawson, London, 1910. Cf. passages: stanza xiv, l;xvi, 2; xxi, 7; 
xlv, 6; xlviii, 7; cxviii, 3. 

Cf. xx, 1-2. 
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Or ar ye god Cupidis princesse, 

And cummyn are to louse me out of band 

Or are ye verray Nature, the goddesse, 

That haue depaynted with your hevinly hand 
This gardyn full of flouris, as they stand?!” 


The force of the device of mistaking the lady even thus fanci- 
fully for Nature, the very creator of beauty, who, according to 
the tradition from Alan of Lille, is superlatively beautiful her- 
self, can be estimated by comparison with another passage in 
James where he employed the commonplace phrasing: 


The fair facture that nature, for maistrye, 
In hir visage wroght had full lufingly.”* 


Henryson did not employ the personification often. About 
the only passage is the following, which indicates that Nature 
is subordinate to God: 

This difference in forme and qualitie 
Almachtie God hes causit dame Nature 
To prent and set in euerilk creature.’* 


Ill 


The chief author who employed Nature as a personification 
and as an allegorical figure in the French-Chaucerian manner 
was John Lydgate. His originality of conception is, however, 
negligible. His significance lies in the fact that some of his 
works provided the basis for a line of treatment which lasted 
fully a century. His chief examples are both redactions taken 
directly from the Old French, The Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man (1426) from Guillaume de Guilleville’s Pélerinage de 
la Vie Humaine (1330 and 1355), and Reson and Sensuality 
from Les Echecs Amoureux. So far as Nature goes, the former 

7 sli, 6-7, —aliii. 

18 xlvi, 6-7. 

1° The Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. G. Smith, (S.T.S.) II, 2830; cf. Test 
of Cres.; cf. Henry the Minstrel, spring scene, Bk. IX, 10, work cited. No 
particular interest attaches to the uses in Douglas: The Poetical Works of Gavin 
Douglas, J. Small, 4 vols., Edinburgh, 1874: vol. I, Prol. to the Palace of Honour, 
11. 15ff., address to Nature Quene and May: Part I, p. 8, 1.16; King Hart, 
p. 103, 1.18, Nature giving; vol. IV, Prologue to Bk. 12 of the Aeneid, p. 83, 
1.14. Nature’s tapestries; p. 87, 1.32, dame Natur. 

% Ed. F. J. Furnival (E.E.T.S.), 1899-1901: at length. 11.3304ff., 5522ff. 

™ Ed. E. Sieper (E.E.T.S.), 1901. 
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poem of Lydgate’s exerted little influence. I have discussed” 
the position of Nature in connection with the Pélerinage itself, 
where she holds a position below Grace Dieu and Sapience. 
The other poem, Reson and Sensuality, is an incomplete, 
extended translation of a French poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Though I have explained elsewhere™ the bearing of the 
work on the figure of Nature, I must give a summary of the 
situation so that Lydgate’s influence may be plain. 


One morning in spring, as the poet lies awake hearkening to the birds, a 
lovely lady enters with divine aroma, the Queen of Kind, Nature, who under 
God is the chief goddess. She rules the earth, planets, stars, firmaments, 
spheres, and elements, and repairs the old and forges the new. In person she is 
youthful and beyond description lovely. Her mantle, made of the four ele- 
ments, pictures all Creation, and even the ideas in God’s mind. Among the 
many figures on the mantle is man. The planets revolve in her crown. Nature 
reproves the author for lying abed so late; he should, she asserts, go about 
the world to see its beauty. He then should praise God, who has made for 
man everything—beast, fish, and plant. Since man is the lesser world, like 
the great world and like God, he should be virtuous and godlike in conduct. 
He can be so if he will choose the path of her sister Reason, not that of Sensual- 
ity. If he does not so, however, Genius, her priest, will judge against him. 


® See “Nature in Old French.” 

% See “Nature in Old French.”—Other references to the character in gen- 
eral, but not presenting her as in immediate action are 11.5714 ff., 6134 ff., 6634. 
—My list of cases in other works of Lydgate’s (mostly about the making of the 
natural form) includes: Troy Book (E.E.T.S.) 1906-8, ed. H. Bergen, I, 1304, 
1588, 2614, 3372 ff., 5379; Temple of Glas, (E.E.T.S.) 1891, ed. J. Schick, 267 ff.; 
The Assembly of Gods, (E.E.T.S.) 1896, ed. O. L. Triggs, 452 ff., (see note on 
1268, 1325 ff., 1380 ff.); The Complaint of the Black Knight 51, 491 ff., in C. W. 
of Chaucer, Skeat, work cited, VII; in Minor Poems of L., H. N. MacCracken, (E. 
E.T.S.) 1911, in Testament, 301-3; in A Selection from the Minor Poems of J. L., J. 
O. Halliwell, (Percy Soc., II), London, 1840, are Forked Head Dresses, (Horns 
Away), p. 47, with a reference to Alan of Lille’s description of Nature with a 
garment of flowers, and on her head a “perche of Valence,” and The Eniry of 
Henry the Sixth . . . (Pur. le Roy), wherein, pp. 6-8, Nature, Grace, and 
Fortune greet him, and give him gifts respectively: strength, fairness to be loved 
and feared by everybody (physical); science and cunning (mental); prosperity 
and wealth (external circumstance). In Political, Religious and Love Poems, 
ed. Furnivall, (E.E.T.S.) 1903, Envoy: Don’t Despise Your Neighbor, (to Horse, 
Goose, and Sheep), pp. 39-41, 11.577, 583, 648; Ballad on Presenting an Eagle 
to the King and Queen,p. 216 (after Chaucer’s Parlement). I might associate 
with these Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of Old Philosoffres, (E.E.T.S.) 1894, 
ed. R. Steele, 11.1506-8 (Burgh’s part), a version of Secreta Secretorum. Sieper, 
work cited, vol. II, p. 81, has a partial list. Another is in Notes om the Sources 
of Medwall’s “Nature,” Edith Macauley, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXII, 184-5. 
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After her warning, dame Nature departs, and the author sets out on his adven- 
tures with the purpose of viewing her works. 

His first experience is to perform the judgment of Paris over again, with 
the result that Venus comes to thank him and promise him a reward. After 
having affirmed allegiance to her, he tells her how he wants to obey the “chief 
princess of Kynde” and to avoid sensuality. She replies that she is in accord 
with Nature, acting obediently as a chambermaid indispensable at her forge. 
Accordingly she wins him over with the promise of the fairest maid. Then 
she directs him on his journey. So he meets Diana, who, when he declares 
that Nature had bidden him view the beauty of her works, denies that Nature 
had ordered him to follow Venus, because Nature, on account of God’s provi- 
dence and wisdom, never commits error in her works. But Diana fails to 
persuade him. He proceeds, and meeting Cupid, is told to play chess with a 
pretty maiden. (The version closes.) 


The subject of the poem is a man’s struggle with sensuality. 
In this difficulty he is to be aided by Reason. An analysis of the 
interrelation among the personifications and other characters 
shows that Nature may be viewed from two different stand- 
points: she may be considered intellectual and moral or else 
physical, sensuous, unmoral, and even immoral. For allegorical 
representation of these two sides of her, these conceptions of 
her, appear Reason, who by old tradition separates right from 
wrong, and Sensuality, who overlooks the distinction or avowedly 
favors evil for the sake of any pleasure it may give for the 
time being. Furthermore, Reason and Sensuality stand for 
conflicting forces in man. The closeness of such a theme to 
the interests of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries accounts 
for the extension of Lydgate’s influence. 

A plot which portrays man in the course of life as treading 
now the path of Reason, now that of Sensuality, unites the two 
parts of the morality Nature,“ written by Medwall some time 
between 1486 and 1500. In a sense, the title is misleading 
because it implies that Nature is a character who acts during 
the entire production, whereas she appears merely at the 
beginning. 

There, in an address to Man, Reason, Innocence, Mundus, and Worldly 
Affection, she defines her office as minister of God the Creator. She reviews 
part of her works,—the heavens, the habits of birds, and the control of tides— 


but declares that the whole tale would be too long, and advises the curious to 
read Aristotle. Her present business is to direct all creatures to honor their 


™ Ouellen des Weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare, A. Brandl, 
(Quellen und Forschungen, LXXX) Strassburg, 1898, pp. 73-158. 
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Maker, and to commit Man to the care of Reason and Innocence. Against 
even the protest of Sensuality, Nature bids Man obey Reason rather than 
Sensuality. Then she leaves him to his own devices, and does not reappear dur- 
ing the action, despite the fact that Sensuality and the Seven Deadly Sins at 
times conquer Man and overcome Reason. 


Accordingly, another title would indicate more accurately 
the nature of the morality, as, for instance, the very title of its 
presumable source, Reson and Sensuality.> On the other 
hand, Nature may be for dramatic purposes subdivided into 
aspects or elements of herself, here the intellectual and the 
physical equipment of every man. The effect is stronger than 
in a narrative poem, because the means employed for convey- 
ing the conception brings out the lesson more sharply than 
does that of the source. The point of the play is that, though 
both elements are needed in Man, and are given him by Nature, 
he must let Reason rule all his sensual appetites. 

The parallels* with Reson and Sensuality are plain. Nature 
addresses a man about to go out into life, and warns him to 
follow Reason rather than Sensuality. In both cases, he fails 
at times to obey Reason. Again, in both cases, after Nature 
has given him her injunctions, she leaves him to proceed on his 
journey or course of experience. Hence the ideal which man 
should pursue and his actual conduct are the same in the two 
works. The variances are equally obvious, in that the method of 
describing Nature is different: Reson and Sensuality is more 
poetic, Nature more matter-of-fact, including material not in 
the former; similarly in the former there is largely a symbolical, 
personal description of Nature as the author sees her, and in the 


% Brandl refers, pp. xliii and xliv, to Les Echecs Amoureux and Reason and 
Sensuality for parallels, and asks comparison with Lydgate’s Assembly of Gods, 
11.8ff., 1345ff. Cf. E. Macauley, work cited, and her remarks on W. R. Mac- 
kenzie, A Source for M edwall’s “Nature,” P.M.L.A.A.,XXIX, pp. 188-199. She 
speaks of an unpublished poem (at Caius, Cambridge, Ms. 117, fol. i-2), 
Disputatio inter Morbum et Naturam. To her illustrations might be added many 
other citations that I have made of works Medwall well may have been ac- 
quainted with. For allegorical relations in moralities may be consulted Mac- 
kenzie’s The English Moralities from the Point of View of Allegory, Boston, 
1914; also R. L. Ramsay’s introduction, pp. cliii-cxcvii, to Skelton’s Magnifi- 
cence, E.E.T.S. 

* A full list is given by Mackenzie, A Source for Medwall’s “Nature,” 
work mentioned. 
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latter, there is an expository description which Nature gives 
herself by one of the simplest of dramatic devices. 

The Interlude of the Four Elements*" by John Rastell, which 
is dated about 1517, resembles Nature in theme and treatment. 


It opens with a prologue to the effect that man should have the fundamental 
knowledge of visible things before he aspires to knowledge of things higher and 
invisible. (This view of God and Nature is in harmony with tradition.) When 
in the action proper, Natura Naturata (who really seems to behave more as 
Natura Naturans) speaks to Humanity and Studious Desire, she declares 
herself to be minister of God over generation and corruption, a supervisor of the 
elements. To humble Humanity, she gives reasons for thinking the earth 
round, but she leaves the continuance of the lesson to Studious Desire —a good 
case of symbolism, since curiosity is common to men. For a time the Desire 
holds the attention of Humanity, but finally Sensual Appetite wins him away. 
Other characters like Experience and Ignorance deal with him, so that he re- 
forms and relapses twice. After the second fall, Nature comes to rebuke him. 
The interlude closes with the compromise upon which Humanity insists: now 
and then he must yield to Sensual Appetite. 


In the introduction to his edition, Fischer decided that 
the Four Elements was strongly influenced** by Nature, but was 
not a direct imitation of it.** The resemblance lies in the fact 
that Nature leaves Studious Desire to instruct Humanity—an 
intellectual office entrusted much more generally to Reason 
in Nature; that Sensual Appetite hinders Humanity just as Sen- 
suality degrades Man; that Studious Desire is finally trium- 
phant, but, like Reason, has to be content with a compromise, 
an admission that Humanity must occasionally indulge animal 
appetites. The difference lies in the inclusion of the Seven 
Deadly Sins in Nature and in the strictly encyclopedic aim of 
Natura Naturata in Four Elements.*° 


27 Dodley’s Old English Plays, W. C. Hazlitt, London, 1874, I, pp. 5-50; 
also J. Fischer, Marburg, 1903. The play is cut short and has an internal gap. 
Its purpose is to instruct, not to bore, Fischer, p. 39; to give philosophic informa- 
tion in the English tongue, pp. 40-41. The summary in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, V, p. 57, is inaccurate. 

#8 Fischer here takes issue with Carpenter, Mod. Lang. Notes, XIV, p. 271. 

*® He opposes Manly, Jour. Ger. Philol., U1, pp. 425-6. 

3° Two other moralities are related to these: The Play of Wit and Science 
(1541-1547) by John Redford, Shakespeare Soc. Pub., 1848, ed. Halliwell, and 
The Marriage of Wit and Science, Dodsley’s Old Plays, I1, pp. 321ff. The latter 
begins with the decision of Wit, the son of Nature, to marry Science, the 
daughter of Reason and Experience. Nature approves his purpose, but warns 
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IV 


Piers the Plowman," though contemporary with Chaucer, 
presents novel instances outside the specific line of tradition 
which I have been following from the Latin and Old French. 
Among the many allegorical figures of the poem is Kinde, who, 
as I have pointed out, i n general meaning the equivalent of 
Nature. One influential passage begins the tenth book in the 
A version, and is largely the same in the B and C versions. 


‘Sire Dowel dwelleth,’ quod Wit, ‘not a day hennes, 

In a castel, of Kuynde i-mad of foure kunne thinges, 

Of erthe and eir hit is mad i-medelet to-gedere, 

With wynt and with watur ful wittiliche i-meint. 

Cuynde hath closet ther-in craftiliche with-alle, 

A loueli lemmon lyk to him-self, 

Anima heo hette; to hire hath envye 

A proud prikere of Fraunce princeps huius mundi, 

And wolde wynnen hire a-wei with wiles yif he mihte. 

Bote Kuynde knoweth hit wel and kepeth hire the betere, 

And hath i-don hire to sire Dowel duke of these marches . . . 

To kepe this wommon this wyse men ben charget, 

Til that Kuynde come or sende and kepe hire himseluen.’ 

‘What calle ye the castel,’ quod I, ‘that Kuynde hath I-maket, 

And what cunnes® thing is Kuynde con ye me telle?’ 

‘Kuynde,’ quath he, ‘is creatour of alle kunne beestes 

Fader and foomere, the furste of alle thing; 

That is the great god that bigynnyng hedde neuere, 

The lord of lyf and of liht of lisse and of peyne. 

Angeles and alle thing arn at his wille, 

Bote mon is him most lyk of marke and of schap; 

For with word that he warp woxen forth beestes, 

And alle thing at his wille was wrought with a speche, 
Dizii et facta sunt; 





him that time and work only can help him win the maid. For servant and 
companion she gives him Will.- Bishop Bale’s The Comedy Concerning Three 
Laws (1538), The Dramatic Writings of John Bale, ed. J. S. Farmer, London, 
1907) might be included. The Laws are those of God, Christ, and Nature. 
In the first scene Naturae Lex is to teach Man to know God and His ways. In 
the second, it is opposed by Infidelitas, Sodomismus, and Adolotria, and becomes 
leprous.—Another play, Horestes (printed 1567) by John Pickering, has the 
character of Nature; D.O.P., II, 491ff. 

® Piers the Plowman, W. W. Skeat, Oxford, 1886, 2 vols. 

® The lines beginning “And what cunnes” and ending “his lynage after” 
are 14 in number in A, 22 in B, and 8 in C; the lines following them in C are 
quite different. 
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Saue mon that he made ymage to him-seluen, 
Yaf him goost of his godhede and grauntede him blisse, 
Lyf that euer schal lasten and al his lynage aftur. 
That is the castel that Kuynde made Caro hit hette, 
And is as muche to mene as mon with a soule, 
That he wrouhte with werk and with word bothe; 
Thorw miht of his maieste mon was i-maket, 
Faciamus hominem ad ymaginem et simililudinem nostram. 


In the mind of the alliterative poet, Nature, or Kuynde, is not 
a feminine power subordinate to God, but is God Himself, in 
accordance with a definition to which some of the early Church 
Fathers objected, a definition like the Stoic equations.* The 
presentation is more in harmony with Biblical or Christian in- 
fluence unchanged by classical imagery,—God interested in the 
welfare of the human soul. The connection of Nature with 
theological powers and the appropriate domain of the soul is 
here apparent. By metonomy, Kind is substituted for the 
God of Kind. 

Kuynde occurs in another passage not in A, but substan- 
tially the same in B and C.™ 

Conscience supposes that Kuynde will assist man against spiritual foes. 
But rather Kuynde afflicts him with fearful or painful bodily diseases, and 
approaches with Elde and Deth. Again Conscience urges Kuynde to help, and 
succeeds in winning a friend for man. Fortune and Lecherye, limbs of Satan, 
fight against Conscience; then Couetise comes to the attack. Lyf, proud and 
confident, is pursued by Elde. By this time Kuynde counsels man to love, but 
is asked how one can get wealth thus. He tells him not to worry over that 
problem. Man, in obedience, passes through Contrition and Confession till 
he reaches Unity. 


In the present case, Kuynde is closer to the traditional view of 
Nature, with the physical apparatus of decay,—disease, age, 
and death. But Kuynde is still really God bidding man to love 
in the theological sense. God, it would appear, has afflicted 
man with disease in punishment for lecherous conduct and other 
infringements of natural law. God is here opposed to Fortune 
and also of course to Covetousness, as Nature had been in some 
passages in other literatures. 

The relation of the first passage cited from Piers the Plow- 
man to some of the ideas in the alliterative poem Death and 


® See Nature in Earlier Periods, article cited. 
*C 768. 
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Life® was pointed out by Skeat,® who related Lady Anima to 
Dame Life. When we examine the plot of the poem, however, 
we find that something greater than anima was in the mind of 
this alliterative poet, something that has a sovereignty more 
nearly approaching God’s or Natura’s as we-have found it. 


In a dream the poet sees from a mountain a crowd of nobles to the South, 
and to the East a lady of extraordinary personal beauty, “laughing for love.” 
The plants, beasts,*’ and nobles, all acknowledge her reverently. Her suite is 
formed of knights such as Sir Comfort, Sir Hope, Sir Love, and Sir Honor, and 
ladies like Dame Mirth, Dame Meekness, and Dame Mercy. The poet inquires 
of Sir Comfort as to the lady, and learns that she is Dame Life. He enjoys the 
new company till mid-afternoon, when a horrible** woman comes from the North 
and causes him to swoon. Sir Comfort tells him that the woman is Death. In 
her suite follow Pride, Envy, Wrath, and Sickness. Before her the plants, 
animals, and people lose life. To prevent further destruction, Dame Life calls 
upon God, who sends down Countenance to stop Death. In joy at the deliver- 
ance, Life kisses him, and rebukes Death for opposing God’s commandment of 
generation. But Death replies that man himself is responsible for the loss of life 
because of his disobedience in Paradise. An interchange of reproaches causes her 
to boast even of Jesus’ death. Life retorts effectively, however, that Jesus rose 
from the dead, and freed from Hell many of those there. With this triumphant 
note of life everlasting, she raises those just slain by Death and departs. 


The admirable balance of the characters and events and the 
climactic procedure of the plot are evident from the abstract. 
The East from which Life comes and the arrival of Death 
toward the end of day are clear and representative points of 
minor symbolism. 

Several analyses for the sources of the poem have been 
made; J. H. Hanford was the first to derive Life directly from 
Natura.*® Nevertheless, though he brings out the principle that 
Life includes the eternal life, he does not emphasize sufficiently 


% Dunbar Anthology, ed. E. Arbers, London, 1901, pp. 126-141; also 
Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, Hales and Furnivall, London, 1868, LII, 
pp. 49-75. 

% See introduction to version in H. and F. 

*7 Cf. my former accounts of Bernard Silvester’s De Universitate Mundi 
and Alan of Lille’s De Planctu Naturae. 

8 Cf. a similar grisly appearance in another alliterative poem, The Awnturs 
of Arthur (S.T.S.), collection cited under The Howlat. 

*® An excellent article, “Dame Nature and Lady Life,’’ Mod. Philol., XV, 
5, pp. 121-4. It is supplemented by the later edition of the poem, ed. J. H. 
Hanford and J. M. Steadman, Studies in Philology, University of North Caro- 
lina, XV, 1918. 
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the novelty of the view,—the addition to our previous con- 
ception that the works of Nature are merely mortal, subject 
to decay and death. If the view is not an addition to our 
familiar notion of Nature, it is a chief point of distinction 
between Life and Nature. This fact was not recognized by 
Miss Scammon,* though she dealt with material for such an 
idea. She said, 










“Life is a beautiful woman, a medieval queen. Her description in its 
various details resembles closely that of other women in the literature of the 
Middle Ages,—Dame Nature, Lady Anima, Idleness, Helen, the Virgin Mary of 
the religious lyrics, and Venus znd Flora of the Court of Love debates and 
Dunbar. Her countenance ‘brighter than the bright sun,’ ‘her rudd redder 
than the rose,’ her light-hearted joyousness and mirth, her relation to Nature, 
are appropriate to her character as Queen of Life. The effect of her approach 
upon the flowers and branches . . . is especially symbolic.” 

















That the relation between Life and Nature is direct was 
established by Hanford in the following manner. After admit- 
ting that a suggestion came from Piers the Plowman, he showed 
that the poet depended for details upon De Planctu Naturae. 
There is a great similarity in such points as treat of the general 
impression of divinity, the heavenly diadem, her neck and 
breasts; the emphasis on love; her sympathetic reception by the 
flowers, fish, and naturai objects; the failure of the poet to 
recognize her; and her mysterious robe. The last item he used 
to prove that Miss Scammon’s argument for the dating of 
Death and Life after 1503 cannot hold, because he found that 
the descriptions in The Golden Targe, 93 ff., and The Thistle 
and the Rose, 73 ff. were not original with Dunbar, but were 
derived from the same source, De Planctu Naturae. 

Still, there is an addition to the tradition of Nature or a 
modification of it, the belief in immortality. 
















V 


A more encyclopedic use of Nature is the basis of this sec- 
tion, since Hawes, despite an obvious relation to Chaucer and 
his successors, was distinctly of an informative temper. The 













® Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 15, Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, Edith Scammon, “The Alliterative Poem: Death and Life,” pp. 95ff. 
She followed Skeat. 
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proof would appear from a comparison of parts of his Pastime of 
Pleasure with part of The Mirrour of the World™ In 1480-1 
Caxton published a translation of the very popular L’Image du 
Monde under the title, Mirrour of the World. In chapter 13, 
begins a long discussion of Nature: 


“ . . . I shall reherce to you here after of the accidents and of the faites 
of nature; and that shal be short. Ffor God created nature altherfirst, and 
tofore he created ony other things that apperteyned to the world... . Ffor 
the firmament torneth and meueth by nature, and in like wise doo alle the 
thinges that haue meuyng. Nature meueth the sterres and maketh them to 
shyne and grewe, and also may anoye and greue as moch as she wille.” 


In chapter 14, the writer says that he will explain nature and 
her manner of working: 


“Oure Lord God created alther first nature, ffor she is the thynge by whiche 
alle creatures and other werkes haue dured and lyue, what someuer they bee 
ordeyned of God under the heuen. Without nature may nothinge growe, and 
by her hauealle thingescreated lyf. And therfor behouethnature tobe firte, ffor 
she noryssheth and entertieneth alle creatures, and habandonneth her self where 
it pleseth the creator or maker. Nature werketh in lyke wyse, whan she is 
employed, as doth the axe of a carpenter when he employeth it in his werke; 
ffor the axe doeth nothynge but cutte. . . . Where as mater lacketh, she leueth 
to werke; and alleway somoche there is more of mater, somoche more she 
werketh; as men see of somme beestis, of whiche somme haue two heedes and 
vi feet. . . . Such is the vertus of Nature, where plente of clerkes haue som- 
tyme sette their entendement and cure. . . . And first of alle saith Plato, 
whiche was a man of grete renommee, that nature is an ouer puissance or might 
in thinges that she maketh to grow lyke by lyke after that euerych may bee. 

. And lo this is that that the wise Platon saith whiche was a grete clerke. 

. After hym saith Aristotle, that this was a yefte comen fro the hye prynce, 
whan he gaf vertu to the firmament and to the sterres for to meue and to be, 
and that without God suche power ne myght not be gyuen, as the thynges that 
haue power to remeue, to bee and to meue. Aristotle that saith this studyed 
in many a book treatyng of nature. Many other philosophres ther were that 
said nature proceded of vertues of hete whiche causeth alle thinges to growe and 
nourisshe. . . . The philosophres ensieweth better Plato than Aristo- 
Ga... ™ 


Nature in the exposition acts as the created agent of God, the 


“ Cazxion’s Mirrour of the World, ed. O. H. Prior (E.E.T.S.), 1913. See my 
article on Nature in Old French. 

It will be noted that Hawes in Pastime of Pleasure omitted reference to 
Aristotle, possibly because of the conclusion here reached in regard to the value 
of Plato. 
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Creator, following His will, even according to the homely 
figure of the axe in the hands of the carpenter. 

This material was employed by Stephen Hawes in a poem 
written early in the sixteenth century, The Pastime of Pleasure.“ 
It is another in the long series of allegorical poems dealing with 
the elements of liberal education that derived from Martianus 
Capella’s De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. At the same 
time, it is patterned after both love-allegories and chivalrous 
romances. I take up these encyclopedic and literary employ- 
ments of Nature in order. 

Actually she takes no part, but her functions and her law 
occupy a fair portion of the poem. In chapter XXII “Of Dame 
Astronomy,” is given an account of the creation by God, the 
“hye astronomier,’”’ in six days and His rest on the seventh. 
The next chapter is “Of the direct Operation of Nature.’”™ 

















And forasmuche that he made nature 
Fyrst of all to have domynacyon, 
The power of her I shall anone dyscure, 

How that she taketh her operacyon, 

And whereupon is her fundacyon, 

In symple and rude, opprest with neclygence, 
Shall discrye the myght of her preemynence. 












For though that aungell be invysyble, 
Inpalpable, and also celestiall, 
Wythouten substance as insencyble, 
Yet have they nature whych is angelycall: 
For nature naturynge nature made all, 
Heven and earth and the bodyes above, 
By cours of nature for to werke and move. 











On man or beest, wythouten ony mys, 
She werketh directly after the aspecte 
Of the mater, be it more or lesse, ywys, 
And doth thereof the hole fourme dyrecte, 
After the qualyte it doth take effecte; 

Yf there be more than may one suffyse, 

A bye membre she wyll than more devyse. 












* Percy Society, vol. XVIII, London, 1846. See V. B. Rhodenizer, Studies 
in Stephen Hawes’ “Pastime of Pleasure,’ Harvard dissertation, 1918, and also 
H. Natter, Untersuchung der Quellen von Stephen Hawes’ Allegorischem Gedichte, 
“Pastime of Pleasure,” Passau, 1911. 

“Pp. 106ff. Hawes did not understand his source. 
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After dwelling on the superfluity of material, the author treats, 
in a similar way, missing members,—the whole idea plainly 
developed from the Mirrour. Thus we get a conception of the 
agency of Nature in the creative process after the original cos- 
mogony and in the celestial operations. The extent to which 
the poet lingers on the freaks made necessary because of the 
apparent miscalculations as to how much dough was needed 
to make a certain pastry seems to-day ridiculously disproportion- 
ate. 

He then passes to an exposition of the five senses, but 
realizes that he can hardly show extensive knowledge thereof, 
and accordingly refers to Plato.® 


Plauto, the connynge and famous clerke, 
That well expert was in phylosophy, 
Doth right reherse upon natures werke, 
How that she werketh upon all wonderly, 
Bothe for to minysshe and to multeply, 


In sondry wyse by great dyreccyon 
After the maner with all the hole affecyon. 


In my natyf language I wy] not opres, 
More of her werke, for it is obscure; 

Who wy] thereof knowe all the perfeytnes 
In phylosophy he shall fynde it ryght sure, 
Whyche all the trouth can to hym discure. 


Then in the allegorical narrative proper, La Belle Amoure 
declares that his love, La Bell Pucell, was created in beauty 
by Dame Nature.“ In his complaint to Venus, he describes her 
at length, and includes this item familiar in French poems: 


Nothing she lacketh as I do suppose, 
That is longing to fayre dame Nature.” 


In answer to his complaint, Venus, in more harmony with 
Nature than in De Planctu Naturae, says that she will have 
Sapience write a letter and Cupid bear it to the lady. She 
addresses her thus,** urging Natura’s doctrine in De Planctu 
and Genius’s in Jean de Meun’s part of the Roman de la Rose. 


“P. 111, 

“ Pp. 144, 185. 
7 P. 147. 

“8 Pp. 150-1. 
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What was the cause of your creacion, 

But man to love, the world to multeply? 
As to sowe the sede of generacion, 

Wyth fervent love so well conveniently, 
The cause of love engendreth perfytely, 
Upon an entent of dame Nature, 

Which you have made so fayre a creature. 


Than of dame Nature what is the entent 
But to accomplish her fayre sede to sow?. . . 


In a later passage, there is a curious brag of Time, reminding 
the reader of other contentions for superiority, such as that of 
Lydgate’s Pilgrimage and that of the four ladies in The Example 
of Virtue: ** 


Withouten tyme is no earthly thynge, 
Nature, fortune, or yet dame Sapience, . . . 
Do not I Tyme, cause nature to augment? 
Do not I, Tyme, cause nature to decay?*® 


Hawes indicates the relation of God to Nature in a passage 
on the Virgin birth: 


To the God of nature nothynge truely 
Impossyble is, for he made of nought 
Nature fyrst; whyche naturynge hath tought 
Naturately right naturate to make; 

Why may not he then the pure nature take 
By his Godheed of the vyrgin Mary.” 


Hawes employed Nature in another didactic allegory, 
The Example of Virtue (1503-4), wherein the character is less 
‘philosophic and is brought into opposition with other members 
of the medieval pantheon who are much concerned with man’s 
career. The poem is one of the few in English which allows 
Nature an active part throughout the allegorical pattern. 
At the same time, this fact shows that the treatment of the 
figure is more literary in interest than in The Pastime of Pleasure. 
The description of Nature is most meagre though favorable. 
Her fair surroundings, which indeed are briefly described if 


“ Dunbar Anthology, work cited, pp. 217-296, 
© P. 215. 
® P, 216. 
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we compare the passage in Anticlaudianus,* symbolize weakly 
the beauty of her heavenly and other creations; but the details 
of the palace are incongruous with a true realization of her 
nature, whatever one may take the cloth of arras and the 
windows to stand for. The artifice is unusually false, in that 
indoor sensations are not consistent with open Nature. The 
image of death, which reminds the reader of Death in Death and 
Life, is the strongest point in the description, yet it is not 
resumed later. Nature here explains, as elsewhere and in De 
Planctu Naturae, her own powers® under God, and emphasizes 
for the present didactic purpose her regard for man. 

The Example of Virtue begins with the poet’s dream that 
Morpheus led him in a garden country to the Lady Discretion. 
They took a voyage to an island, which was ruled over, as he 
learned upon inquiry, by four ladies. The oldest was Dame 
Nature, 

That daily formeth, after her intent 

Every beast and living creature, 

Both foul and fair, and also pure. 

All that depending in her ordinance 

Where that she favoureth, there is great pleasance. 


The other three ladies were Fortune, Hardiness, and Wisdom. 
After they passed the porter Humility, they came to Fortune at 
her wheel and amid a throng of the nine worthies. They saw 
also Hardiness and nine queens; Sapience, with Prudence, giving 
much advice; and Reason. 


69. Discretion further forth me led 
Unto the solemn and royal mansion 
Of Dame Nature in human stead. 
Right pleasant was her habitation, 
Of marvelous work and situation; 
And she herself held her Estate 
In a glorious Chamber without checkmate. 


70. Her Tower was gilded full of sunbeams, 
And within hanged with Cloth of Arras. 


® Hawes may have known the poem; these two are the descriptions of 
Nature’s castle. Chaucer’s outdoor residence is more appropriate. 

8 There is nothing new to the tradition in her statement of these or in her 
character. Whatever novelty there is lies in the plot; her relations with Fortune 
are discussed in my paper on Nature in Old French. 
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The roof was painted with golden streams, 
And like crystal depuréd was. 

Every window about of glass; 

Where that she sat as a fair Goddess, 

All things creating by her business. 


71. Methought, she was of marvelous beauty. 
Till that Discretion led me behind; 
Where that I saw all the privity 
Of her work and human kind; 

And, at her back, I then did find 
Of cruel Death a doleful image, 
That all her beauty did persuage. 


72. Full wondrous was her operation 
In every kind eke and right degree, 
Withouten rest of recreation. 
I will not meddle with her secret, 
For it nothing ‘longeth to my faculty: 
But somewhat, after, I will express 
Of her great power and worthiness. 


Next, Morpheus and the poet went on to Dame Justice. Thither 
came also the four ladies to plead at her bar as to who was 
most profitable to man, and who should have preeminence. 
Hardiness spoke of the brave heroes Hercules, Hector, David, 
Julius Caesar, Arthur, and Charlemagne. Then Sapience took 
her turn, with her seven arts, and claimed Caesar as her own. 
Followed Fortune, who had assisted these heroes. Finally 
Nature spoke at length (p. 252): 


. . » That Nature giveth, by her power, 
Wisdom nor Hardiness may not defeat! 
For I to Man am the chief doer, 

During his life, without retreat. 

Also Dame Fortune may not well let 

Me of my course, though she it thought 
In sundry wise; my deeds are so wrought. 


Her power over man and animal was given her by God. 
Through her the world had life. 


Wherefore, Dame Justice, be you now indifferent! 
Consider, that I am most dear and lief 
Unto every man, that is eliquilent, 


She refers those who are curious to Bartholomew’s book. 
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And above all medicines to him most chief; 
And by my strength unto him relief 

In his disease; wherfore, as think [eth] me, 
I ought of reason to have the sovereignty! 


Despite the plea, Justice bade them all be co-partners with 
man. 


VI 


I have traced the use of the allegorical figure Nature in 
Middle English from about 1350 to shortly after 1500. Even 
as at the beginning in Chaucer, the instances showed a strong 
influence from Old French and a more remote one from twelfth 
century Latin, so the same influences still operate at the end 
in Hawes and Dunbar. The most influential native authors 
were Chaucer and Lydgate, though the latter’s work in this 
field discovered no originality. The association of Nature 
with birds and the outer world was more characteristic of the 
English than of the French, and may be considered one of their 
contributions to the tradition.*6 The introduction by Death 
and Life of the idea of immortality seems likewise novel. The 
equation of God with Nature, or Kind, as in Piers the Plowman, 
is not to be found in other English or French literature of the 
period. On the other hand, Middle English lacked poems, 
typical of Old French, in which Nature appeared instructing a 
poet in his art or lamenting his death. Though the English 
wrote court allegories in which Nature took part, they did not 
in this time employ her in political allegory like that of Des- 
champs. On the whole, nevertheless, the same sorts of moral 
and educative allegories appeared in both tongues. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 


® Another reference is made to Nature, that when a man reached the age 
of sixty, she ceased her strength (p. 285). 

It may be recalled that tradition would have it that Alan of Lille and 
Jean de Hauteville, distinguished for interest in nature, spent part of their 
lives in England. Nothing substantial can be made of the point, however. 














THE CAUSE OF LONG VOWEL CHANGES IN ENGLISH 


1. In Modern Philology for June, 1920, p. 53, Professor 
Prokosch quotes two passages, one from Schuchardt and the 
other from Vendryes, which, he says, express his own philologi- 
cal platform more clearly and forcibly than he himself could do. 
They also express my view, and I should like to place them as 
a motto at the beginning of this paper. They are,in English 
translation, as follows: 


What meaning have all the thousands of sound laws, as long as they 
remain isolated, as long as they are not brought together under higher prin- 
ciples? . . . In the single phenomenon we must learn to find the general law 
and consequently, the recognition of a fact which controls the whole life of a; 
langysee is of greater importance than the recognition of any single phenome- 
non. 

(Schuchardt, Uber die Lautgesetze, 536) 

Every phonetic change may be considered as due to the action of profound 
and mysterious forces, to which may well be given the name tendencies. It is 
these tendencies that constantly modify the structure of the language, and 
the evolution of every idiom results, in its ultimate analysis, from the perpetual 
play of tendencies. . . The idea of a phonetic tendency is more exact in theory 
and more fecund in practice than that of a phonetic law. It alone enables us to 
determine accurately the cause of phonetic changes and to interpret scientifi- 
cally even those which seem the most unyielding to scientific discipline. 

(Vendryes, Mél. ling., p. 116) 

2. The most important sound-changes that have occurred 
in the development of Old English to Modern English are those 
of the long vowels, d>6,5>%, @ andé>i, a> au,i>ai;examples: 
OE stdn, MnE sténe; OE fod, MnE food; OE déd, MnE deed; 
OE fét, MnE feet; OE has, MnE house; OE tid, MnE tide. To 
state the changes in terms of phonetics, the low back vowel 
@ has become the mid back vowel 6; the mid vowels 2, 6, have 
become the high vowels i, #; and the high vowels 7, @, have 
become the diphthongs ai, au. That is, the low and the mid 
vowels have become narrower, and the narrow vowels have 
dipthongized. It has generally been admitted that we do not 
know why such changes occurred. But the uniformity of these 
changes is very striking, so much so, that one is forced to 
the conviction that they must all be the result of some one 
tendency. 
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3. Scholars are now of the opinion that each language is 
characterized by a certain linguistic tendency, that the general 
type of articulation of any given territory is a very stubborn 
and persistent habit, a phenomenon of long standing; hence 
we are justified in assuming that our Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors pronounced their words very much as we do 
to-day. What is the chief tendency of English and whence 
does it come? At a very early period in Germanic speech 
the accent became fixed on the first, or root, syllable of the 
word, and we can observe from that time on a steady tendency 
toward concentrating the stress more and more on this syllable, 
to the gradual neglect of following syllables. The natural 
continuation of this tendency would result in a further con- 
centrating of the accent on the first part of the vowel, to the 
neglect of its latter part. Is not this the actual state of affairs 
in modern English? The diphthongal pronunciation of long 
vowels is the most characteristic feature of English speech; 
and diphthongal pronunciation means merely that we stress 
the beginning, but not the end, of the vowel. How long have 
we been pronouncing in this way? The history of vowel devel- 
opment would lead us to infer that this manner of pronouncing 
has obtained for some centuries, because such a speech habit 
would naturally bring about just exactly those sound-changes 
which have actually occurred since Anglo-Saxon times. This 
statement will be more easily understood if we first recall a few 
facts concerning the nature of vowel formation and of accent. 

4. Differences in vowels depend upon differences in the 
shape of the mouth, which is determined by the elevation of the 
tongue, the width of the angle of the jaw, and the shape of the 
lips; thus, to form the tongue is raised higher in the back of 
the mouth than for 0; similarly 7 represents higher front eleva- 
tion than e; that is, the passage between the tongue and the 
roof of the mouth is narrower for 7 and u than for e and o, and 
is widest for a. The widening and narrowing of the mouth 
passage is accomplished by two sets of muscles, those of the 
tongue and those of the jaw. Ordinarily scholars attach too 
little importance to the angle of the jaw in vowel formation. 
Of course the vowels can be formed by the tongue alone, as can 
be tested by holding a pencil between the teeth, thus insuring 
no change in the angle of the jaw; but in actual practice the 
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average speaker widens the jaw more for a than for 0, more 
for o than for u, more for e than for 7. 

What are the respective functions of the tongue and the 
jaw muscles? In my opinion, the tongue muscles are the 
primary factor in giving the mouth cavity the desired vowel- 
shape, and the jaw muscles come into play for stressing, to 
enlarge the resonance chamber and thus to increase the sonority 
and volume of the sound; in unstressed positions the jaw 
muscles remain practically inactive, and the mouth is more 
nearly closed. When a stressed vowel becomes unstressed, 
it passes over into the next higher vowel; cf. such pairs as éxit 
(eksit) and exfst (igzist, New Eng. Dict.). The reason for this 
is that, while the tongue takes the position of the sound e which 
is in the consciousness of the speaker, the jaw muscles are 
relaxed, leaving the mouth nearly closed, and this closed 
position of the jaw brings the tongue nearer to the roof of the 
mouth, that is, into the position for i rather than for e. 

5. Bearing in mind now the two points made in the pre- 
ceding sections, namely, (1) that English speech exhibits a 
tendency to condense the accent, first onto one syllable and 
then in ever-increasing degree onto the first part of the vowel, 
and (2) that in unstressed positions the jaw muscles relax and 
give the tongue a higher elevation, let us see if we cannot find 
a satisfactory explanation of the changes which the long 
accented vowels of English have undergone during the last 
thousand years. If we pronounce the long vowel sound @, as in 
mate, in the normal English manner, we stress only the first 
part of the vowel by contracting the jaw muscles and opening 
the mouth; on the latter part of the vowel we relax the tension 
of the jaw muscles, and the mouth partially closes; this partial 
closing of the mouth on the last part of the é-sound narrows 
the space between the tongue and the palate just about up to 
the i-position; that is, the acoustic effect of the latter part of 
the vowel is that of an i rather than of a pure e. Gradually 
this unstressed latter part of the vowel encroaches more and 
more on the stressed first part, until its quality predominates 
and becomes for the ear the characteristic element of the 
whole sound, without the vowel’s losing any of its traditional 
length. Thus, slowly, imperceptibly, the long vowel é@ passes 
over into the long vowel i. In this way, then, it seems to me, 
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the Anglo-Saxon fé became the Modern English feet. In 
exactly the same manner have 6>% (féd>food), and @>6 
(stén>sténe). What shall we say now of the diphthongizing 
of # and @ to ai and au? I believe that these changes also 
occurred as the result of the same tendency, namely, the 
tendency to limit the accent more and more to the very begin- 
ning of the vowels, to attack suddenly and to release the stress 
quickly. In the case of the two high vowels 7 and @ the tongue 
has to be raised so high above the norma! low position of rest, 
that the sudden initial stress-attack catches the tongue while 
on its way up to this high position and produces first the 
diphthongs éi and 6u respectively. The further advance of 
this tendency results in the still earlier attack, while the tongue 
is just starting up to the i or u position, giving the diphthongs 
ai, au; the stress is all expended on this first part of the move- 
ment, although the tongue goes on up weakly to the position 
originally aimed at. 

So much for the development of the long vowels since 
AS times. Let us now consider the pre-AS development of the 
PG diphthongs ai and eu to @ and éa respectively. I believe 
that these changes also are due to this same English tendency 
to stress only the first part of the sound. I should say first, 
however, that the a of the diphthong ai is a back a, while the 
a of au is front or mixed; that is, if the second element of the 
diphthong represents high front tongue elevation, as in ai, 
then the first element a is produced by a slight back elevation, 
and vice versa, in au the first element is produced by a slight 
front elevation. This is in accordance with the principle of 
antagonistic muscular reaction. But to return to the develop- 
ment of ai, and au; as the first part of the diphthong is stressed 
more and more, to the neglect of the second part, this latter 
part ceases to represent even a slight antagonistic contraction, 
that is, ceases to be a tongue elevation opposite to that of the 
first element, and becomes merely the same sort of diphthongal 
narrowing that we have described above in connection with the 
long vowels; in other words, the sounds become English long 
vowels and continue to develop as such. 

If all this be true, then we have in English a scale of vowels 
and diphthongs steadily running, through the centuries, a sort 
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of double reverse curve, now up in the direction of the front 
vowels, now up in the direction of the back vowels, thus: 

@éitiaéd6%# au @, etc. 

6. Just a few words, now, in conclusion, concerning the 
older conception of phonetic laws and the newer one of language 
tendency. It was formerly maintained that a phonetic law is 
merely a statement of a historic occurrence, a statement that 
such and such a sound-change occurred at a certain time and 
within a given territory, and then ceased. But an example 
or two from the history of English will make it plain that one 
and the same change has occurred at different times, and will 
render more plausible the theory that all of these major vowel- 
changes are the result of a steady tendency which has existed 
from very early times, and not the result of some mysterious 
force that has appeared at one time and then disappeared from 
the language. Thus the AS @>é@ (in 16th-17th centuries) 
and then in modern English (1750+) ># (déd>deed), whereas 
AS @ reached the é stage in 16th-17th centuries; AS éa plus 
pal. spir (age) > ME #>MnE at; and again, the é which arose 
later from an older & (as in AS bacan, wadan, MnE bake, wade) 


did not get such an early start in developing toward #, and has 
advanced only to the é-stage. Can we not predict that some 
day bake may become deek; that, in fact, all the vowel changes 
which have occurred since AS times may be repeated? They 
will, unless the counteracting forces of conservatism, which 
increase with general education, prove to be stronger than our 
natural speech-tendency. 


C. M. LorsPeica 
University of Cincinnati 





THE MUSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF VERSE 


Miss Amy Lowell’s paper on “The Rhythms of Free Verse’”” 
is particularly important for the attention it calls to the concept 
of a time unit in certain types of verse as distinct from the met- 
ric unit determined by syllabic structure alone or by syllabic 
structure dominated by stress. To quote Miss Lowell: “For 
years I had been searching the unit of vers libre, the ultimate 
particle to which the rhythm of this form could be reduced. As 
the ‘foot’ is the unit of ‘regular verse,’ so there must be a unit 
in vers libre. I thought I had found it. The unit wasa meas- 
urement of time. The syllables were unimportant, in the sense 
that there might be many or few to the time interval.” This 
passage was all the more pleasing to me in that I found confir- 
mation in it of a feeling that had gradually and strongly come 
to be borne in on me in the reading of certain types of free 
verse, the feeling that in some of the more artistic products of 
the imagist school, for instance, there was present a tendency to 
a rhythm of time pulses that operated independently, more or 
less, of the number of syllables. A line of verse, for instance, 
that had considerable length to the eye might quite readily, I 
conceived, be looked upon as the exact prosodic equivalent of a 
line of perhaps but half of its length, if the rates of articulation 
of the two lines differed sufficiently to make their total time- 
spans identical or approximately so. Hence the metrical “irreg- 
ularity” of one type of free verse might be and, in at least some 
cases, as I felt convinced, was consciously or unconsciously 
meant to be, interpreted as a merely optical but not fundamen- 
tally auditory irregularity. This, in musical terminology, 
would be no more than saying that two equivalent measures 
(metric units) may, and frequently are, of utterly different 
constitution both as regards the number of tones (syllables) in 
the melodic line (flow of words) and the distribution of stresses. 
What is true, as regards prosodic equivalence, of lines of un- 
equal length may, of course, also be true of syllabically unequal 
portions of lines. 

A very crude, but striking, exemplification of the unitary 
value of such time pulses is afforded by a series of orders de- 
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livered by a drill sergeant at intervals, we will say, of exactly 


two seconds: 
March! 
Right face! 
Right about face! 
Halt! 


The ordinary prosodic analysis resolves this into: 


an irregular bit of “‘verse”’ involving in its four humble lines no 
less than three metric patterns. Of course, the truth of the 
matter is something like: 


sjJsijtesd|d| 


a perfectly humdrum and regular type of rhythmic movement. 
The metric unit of the drill-sergeant’s “poem”’ is not properly 
-or -- or -~~, but a two second time-span. To lend va- 
riety to the contour of the discourse, he might, quite in the 
manner of some of the more realistic free verse of the day, sub- 
stitute a rapid nine-syllabled oath for a military order without 
breaking the time-metrical framework of the whole. Such an 
oath might be analyzed, let us say, as: 


wer ew eee 


but it would be the precise time-metrical equivalent of the 
““March!”’ of the first line. 

That in much free verse relatively long lines or sections are 
meant (sometimes, perhaps, only subconsciously) to have the 
same time value as short lines or sections of the same stanza 
seems very likely to me. The first stanza of Richard Alding- 
ton’s beautiful little poem “Amalfi” reads: 

We will come down to you, 
O very deep sea, 


And drift upon your pale green waves 
Like scattered petals. 
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The orthodox scansion: 


ee 


wwe 


werwee 


vwerw rw 


may be a correct or approximately correct stress-analysis of the 
stanza, but it does not, if my own feeling in the matter is to be 
taken as a guide, bring out the really significant form units. If 
the four lines are read at the same speed, an effect but little re- 
moved from that of rhythmical prose is produced. If the speeds 
are so manipulated as to make the lines all of equal, or approxi- 
mately equal, length, a beautiful quasi-musical effect is produced, 
the retarded hovering movement of the second and fourth lines 
contrasting in a very striking manner with the more rapid 
movement of the first and third. I should go so far as to sug- 
gest that the time-units in this particular stanza are more im- 
portant metrical determinants than the distribution of stresses. 
The last five lines of the poem are clearly intended to move along 
at a markedly slow rate: 


We will come down, 

O Thalassa, 

And drift upon 

Your pale green waves 
Like petals. 


The repetition of the earlier 
And drift upon your pale green waves 


as 


And drift upon 
Your pale green waves 


is no doubt an attempt to express to the eye the difference in 
speed intuitively felt by the poet. The splitting of the line in 
two must not be dismissed as a vagary. Whether the current 
methods of printing poetry are capable of doing justice to the 
subtler intentions of free-verse writers is doubtful. I shall re- 
vert to this point later on. 

It would be manifestly incorrect to say that all writers of free 
verse fee] with equal intensity, or feel at all, the unitary value of 
time pulses. Not all that looks alike to the eye is psychologi- 
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cally comparable. In ordinary metrical verse the stress unit 
or foot tends to have a unitary time value as well. The pro- 
longed coincidence of stress units and time units, however, 
leads often to an unpleasantly monotonous effect. To avoid 
this, as is well known, retardations and accelerations of speed 
are introduced that give the movement of the verse greater 
fluidity or swing. This process of disturbing the coincidence 
of time and stress units is the obverse of the unification by means 
of time units of the irregular stress groupings of free verse. 
Both “unitary verse,” to use Dr. Patterson’s and Miss Lowell’s 
not altogether happy term, and time-disturbed metrical verse 
are “irregular” or “free” in the sense that two unit streams of 
different nature fail to coincide. It is by no means a foregone 
conclusion that the latter type of verse, ordinarily accepted 
without question as unfree, is more “regular” in all cases and 
to all ears than the former. Much depends on the sensitiveness 
of the reader or hearer to the apperception of time pulses. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the feeling for time 
units in regular verse manifests itself only in connection with the 
foot or with equivalent groupings of feet. The time unit is by 
no means always congruous to the metric unit or sequence of 
such units, but may make itself felt more or less independently 
of the metrical flow, may, in extreme cases, so blur this flow as 
to well nigh efface it altogether. Thus, a heavy syllable, with 
following pause, may stand out as the time equivalent of the 
rest of the syllables in the same line, though metrically of only a 
fraction of their weight. An interesting example of such a 
conflict of two prosodic principles seems to me to be the lines: 

Us, in the looking glass, 

Footsteps in the street, 
of Walter de la Mare’s “The Barber’s,”’ one of the delightful 
rhymes of “Peacock Pie.” The metrical structure of the poem, 
as exemplified by the immediately preceding 

Straight above the clear eyes, 

Rounded round the ears, 


Snip-snap and snick-a-snick, 
Clash the barber’s shears. 


is clearly reducible to the formula: 


Sy Bee 
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The strict application, however, of this formula to the two lines 
first quoted results in a lifeless interpretation of their movement 
and in a meaningless emphasis of the “in” in each case. The 
reading 5 | > 


djfs[ferlt 
fryfz| J 


is intolerable. It seems clear that “‘us” (one foot) is the time 
equivalent, or approximately so, of “in the looking glass” (three 
feet), “footstep” (one foot) of “‘in the street’’ (two feet). In 
the first line, “us’’ and the first syllable of “looking”’ are strongly 
stressed, “‘glass’’ weakly, “in’’ not at all; in the second, the first 
syllable of ‘‘footsteps”’ and “‘street”’ are strongly accented, “‘in”’ 
weakly, ifatall. In other words, the proper four-foot and three- 
foot structure is resolved, under the influence-of a conflicting 
time analysis, into,a rr al two-pulse movement: 


adb'se| isl J 
Teese ls 


which may be interpreted, in prosodic symbols, as: 
_ (*) wviws 
iv (*) wwii» 

the (*) representing a silent or syncopated secondary stress. 
To speak of a “caesura’”’ does not help much unless a reference 
to time units is explicitly connoted by the term. Needless to 
say, the sequence *(*)~~ (“us, in the”) differs completely, 
to an alert ear, from the true dactyl +~~. These lines of 
De la Mare’s are a good example of the cross-rhythmic effect 
sometimes produced in English verse by the clash of stress units 
and time units. They differ psychologically from true “unitary 
verse”’ in that the metrical pattern established for the ear by 
the rest of the poem peeps silently through, as it were. This 
silent metrical base is an important point to bear in mind in the 
analysis of much English verse. The various types of dimly, 
but none the less effectively, felt rhythmic conflicts that result 
have not a little to do with the more baffling subtleties of verse 
movement. Meanwhile it is highly instructive to note here a 
formal transition between normal verse and “free verse.” The 
line of demarcation between the two is, indeed, a purely illusory 
one. 
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The normal foot of English verse is ideally determined in three 
ways—by a single stress, a definite syllabic sequence, and a time 
unit. These three elements are, in practice, interwoven to form 
more or less complex and varied patterns, for foot, line, or 
stanza. As is well known, the syllabic structure and time 
pulses of normal verse are particularly liable to variation, but 
stresses also are handled more freely than is generally supposed, 
particularly if we go back of the ostensible metrical scheme 
that stares coldly at us on the printed page to the actual rhythms 
of the living word. Generally these prosodic determinants are 
functions of each other. In other words, the streams of stress- 
units, syllabic groups, and time pulses are not completely inde- 
pendent factors but tend to be concomitants or multiples of 
each other. They are synchronous phenomena. It is only by 
some effort of analysis that we learn to convince ourselves that 
each determinant, more or less regardless of the other two, may 
form the basis of aesthetically satisfying rhythmic sequences. 
In English metrical verse, stress is the main determinant; in 
“unitary” free verse, it is the time pulse; in normal French 
verse, the syllabic group. Where these noticeably fail to coin- 
cide, we may speak of intercrossing rhythms or non-synchron- 
ous verse patterns. “Unitary verse’’ illustrates one type of 
non-synchronous verse pattern, but others are to be found here 
and there within the precincts of traditional metrical verse. 

Stress-verse, time-verse, and syllable-verse, if we may coin 
these convenient terms, have or may have, however, this in 
common, that they are periodic forms, that their ground pat- 
terns recur with a high degree of regularity. The unit of perio- 
dicity is marked by the line alone or by regular, though often 
complex, alternations of lines, conventionally grouped in stan- 
zas. ‘The determinants of periodic structure are, besides stress, 
time, and syllabic sequence, the use of perceptible pauses (one 
of the most important, if explicitly little recognized, rhythm- 
definers) and the rising and falling (also strengthening and 
weakening) of the voice. The periodic nature of some of the 
free types of verse is often obscured to many by their failure 
to evaluate rightly the factors of time, pause, and voice inflexion. 

Alliteration, rhyme, assonance, and simple repetition of words 
or phrases are, in modern English verse, generally of a decora- 
tive or rhetorical rather than primarily metrical significance. 
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The fact that they are recurrent features, however, gives them, 
particularly in the case of rhyme, a period-forming or metrical 
function at the same time. The metrical value may even out- 
weigh the decorative or rhetorical, as in the case of the older Ger- 
manic alliterative verse and the typical rhymed verse of French; 
in the latter, sectioning into sylilable-periods would be somewhat 
difficult without the aid of rhyme because of the lack of stress 
guidance and because of the intolerably mechanical effect that 
would result from the use of regularly recurrent pauses. It is 
highly interesting to observe that the sectioning power of rhyme, 
independently of either stress, syllabic, or time patterns, has 
been seized upon by some of our modern poets as a means of 
attaining a comparatively novel and, if skilfully handled, often- 
times delightful type of movement. Robert Frost is especially 
clever in this technique. Take, for instance, the following 
lines from “After Apple-Picking”’: 


For I have had too much 

Of apple-picking; I am overtired 

Of the great harvest I myself desired. 

There were ten thousand thousand fruit to touch, 
Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let fall. 

For all 

That struck the earth, 

No matter if not bruised or spiked with stubble, 
Went surely to the cider-apple heap 

As of no worth. 


The sectioning here is mainly the result of the irregularly dis- 
tributed rhymes. It forms a rhythmic flow that intercrosses 
with the simultaneous iambic stress-rhythm of the poem. We 
made the acquaintance a little while ago of time-stress inter- 
crossing; here we have a related, but very distinct rhythmic prin- 
ciple—rhyme-stress intercrossing. The lines of irregular length 
are, in my opinion, only superficially analogous to those of “‘uni- 
tary” free verse. It would be highly artificial to assign to such 
a line as “For all” a time value equivalent to that of “For I have 
had too much.” There is no retardation of tempo in the short 
lines analogous to that of the only deceptively similar lines from 
Aldington. The tempo in Frost’s poem is, to all intents and 
purposes, as even as that of normal blank verse; barring the 
rhymes, its movement may, indeed, not inaptly be described 
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as that of non-periodic blank verse. The iambic foot is the only 
stress-time-syllabic unit; the unmeasured rhyming line is the 
only higher periodic unit. 

In this example of Frost’s, rhyme-sectioning is clearly indi- 
cated to the eye. Rhyme-sectioning may, however, be subor- 
dinated to another periodic principle of greater psychologic 
importance and therefore be deprived of external representa- 
tion. The sporadic interior rhyming in ordinary metrical verse 
is an example of such subordinate sectioning that is at the same 
time synchronous, not intercrossing, with the metrical period. 
Various types of subordinate rhyme-intercrossing are possible. 
An interesting example is furnished by the third “stanza” of 
Carl Sandburg’s “Cool Tombs”: 

Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw in November or a 

paw-paw in May, did she wonder? does she remember? . . . in the dust, 
in the cool tombs? 
This is written as a connected whole probably because the re- 
frain, “‘in the dust, in the cool tombs,” which occurs at the end 
of the other three stanzas as well, is the determinant of a periodic 
structure that dwarfs the sub-sectioning. Nevertheless the 
stanza that I have quoted may be readily analyzed into time 
units of the “unitary verse” type: 


Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, 

Sweet as a red haw in November or a paw-paw in May, 
Did she wonder? 

Does she remember? 


In the dust, in the cool tombs? 


The rhyme-couplets (haw—paw-paw, November—remember) 
produce an inter-crossing sectioning that is distinctly subor- 
dinate, but none the less appreciable. It would be as mislead- 
ing, psychologically speaking, to print the stanzain the manner 
of Frost’s “After Apple-Picking,”’ thus emphasizing the rhyme 
sections at the expense of the time sections, as to print the latter 
as blank verse, ignoring the rhyme-sectioning. 

The term “periodic structure” is most conveniently used 
when the formula of recurrence is capable of expression in 
simple mathematical terms, generally on the basis of an ideal 
time measurement. ‘‘Sectioning”’ is a wider term that includes 
the former, implying merely a division into appreciable psycho- 
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logical pulses, short or long and of regular or irregular relations. 
So long as the sectioning is clearly apprehended by the mind, 
some sort of rhythmic contour results. This contour may be 
aesthetically significant even if there is no definite prosodic 
system, as ordinarily understood, at the basis of the sectioning. 
A single strong stress or an unusually long pause at the end may 
be enough to mark off a section. A poem may be periodic in 
reference to one of its units of length, non-periodic in reference 
to another. Thus, the foot may be a periodic unit, while the 
line and stanza are not; the rhyme-sectioning may be strictly 
periodic in form, while the metric system is not; the stanza may 
be perfectly “free,” presenting no clearly defined periodic fea- 
tures, yet may itself serve as a rigid pattern for periodic treat- 
ment; and so on through all manners of complications and 
intercrossings. As an example of stanza-periodicity in free 
verse I may quote the following: 


TO DEBUSSY 


“La Cathédrale Engloutie” 
Like a faint mist, murkily illumined, 
That rises imperceptibly, floating its way nowhence, nowhither, 
Now curling into some momentary shape, now seeming poised in space— 
Like a faint mist that rises and fills before me 
And passes; 


Like a vague dream, fitfully illumined, 

That wanders irresponsibly, flowing unbid nowhence, nowhither, 
Now flashing into a lurid flame-lit scene, now seeming lost in haze— 
Like a vague dream that lights up and drifts within me 

And passes; 


So passes through my ear the memory of the misty strain, 
So passes through my mind the memory of the dreamy strain. 


The first two stanzas, it will be observed, follow a perfectly 
periodic scheme with reference to each other (precise recurrence 
of rhythms and word repetition), but show no rigid periodic 
featuresassuch. This form is most easily of service where there 
is a natural parallelism of thought or feeling. 

The preceding unsystematic observations on the structure 
of verse, if developed to their logical outcome, lead to the con- 
viction that the possible types of verse are very numerous— 
more so than assumed even by the vers libristes,i. would seem— 
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that they are nowhere sharply delimited from each other, and 
that, in particular, it is impossible to say where metrical verse 
ends and “free verse’”’ begins. The rhythmic contour or con- 
tours of any type of verse result from the manner of sectioning 
employed init. ‘“‘Rhythmic contour” includes here not merely 
the flow of foot on foot or of syllable group on syllable group but, 
equally, of stanza on stanza or of free-verse time pulse on time 
pulse. A strictly analytic classification of the possible prosodic 
varieties would have to consider: 

1. Whether the primary unit of sectioning is determined by 
stress, time, number of syllables, alliteration, rhyme, assonance, 
repetition, or other element. 

2. Whether the primary sectioning is in short or long units; 
in the latter case we might speak of a long-breathed rhythmic 
contour. 

3. To what extent, if at all, the smaller section units are 
built up into large ones. 

4. Which, if any, of the orders of sectioning are of a periodic 
nature. 

5. Whether, if there is more than one rhythmic contour, 
these are synchronous or intercrossing. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to think out to some extent the 
implications of such an approach to the problems of verse 
structure will soon be led to conclude that only a very small 
number of possible forms have been at all frequently employed. 
Considerable rhythmic discipline would be needed to learn to 
assimilate readily some of the more long-breathed types of 
structure and the subtler types of intercrossing. Thereis no 
reason to doubt that our ears will grow more sensitive to the 
less conventional developments of the rhythmic impulse as 
genuine artists give us more and more convincing examples on 
which to feed this impulse. One does not spontaneously assim- 
ilate and enjoy the cross-rhythms of a Scriabine or the irregular 
thematic repetitions of a Debussy, but one gradually learns to 
do so and, in so doing, one rises to a more and more subtle con- 
sciousness of the infinite possibilities of rhythmic appreciation. 
I have advisedly said nothing of the satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory nature of the cadence or swing of verse not formally 
regulated by stress. This is an important but difficult matter to 
reduce to analysis. No doubt there are frequently brought into 
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play intercrossing relations of various rhythmic factors, so ad- 
justed as to give a sense of hidden periodicity under an appar- 
ently irregular contour. I have, further, purposely avoided 
any necessary reference, in the five criteria of verse classification, 
to a specific rhythmic determinant, say stress. The feeling 
for sectioning of some kind is, I believe, the basic factor in the 
psychology of verse appreciation. The how of the sectioning 
is an exceedingly important detail, but still only a detail in a 
fundamental theory of prosody. 

It is now time to ask what relation verse bears to prose. If 
sectioning, whether into short or long units, is to be accepted 
as the fundamental criterion of verse, it is clear at the outset 
that it would be just as vain to look for a hard and fast line of 
forma! demarcation between prose and verse as between metric 
verse and free verse. If we could substitute “periodicity” for 
“sectioning,” we would be better off, and, indeed, it will be 
found in practice that comparatively little of even free verse is 
totally lacking in some form of periodicity. Nevertheless we 
have not the right to narrow our definition of verse in such a 
way as to exclude any type of rhythmically articulated dis- 
course, however irregular the contours yielded by analysis. 
Since it is obvious that all prose, even such as is not carefully 
modulated in pleasing cadences, is capable of being sectioned 
off into shorter and longer units, whether of stress ortime or 
pause-marked syllable groups, it would almost seem that we 
have allowed ourselves to be driven into the paradox that all 
prose is verse. This would be improving on M. Jourdain’s in- 
teresting discovery. Have we been talking verse all our lives 
without knowing it? 

Were we to depend entirely on an external and purely mechan- 
ical analysis of the phenomena of sectioning, we should indeed 
have to despair of ascertaining any completely valid differentia 
of verse. A rhythmic contour of some kind is as inseparable 
from the notion of prose as from that of verse. Fortunately 
we possess an extremely simple criterion to guide us, so simple 
that we need not wonder that it has been consistently over- 
looked. It is the psychological principle of attention, of 
rhythmic self-consciousness. Of two passages that are per- 
fectly homologous in rhythmical respects, so long as a merely 
formal analysis is made of their stresses, time phrases, and 
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syllables, one may be verse because the rhythmic contour is 
easily apperceived as such, demands some share of the reader’s 
or hearer’s attention, the other prose because, for some reason 
or other, the same rhythmic contour, while necessarily making a 
vague impress on the fringe of consciousness, has not succeeded 
in clearly obtruding itself on the attention. In the former case 
the rhythmic construction of the passage is present, as an an- 
alyzable factor, both phonetically and aesthetically; in the 
latter, phonetically but not aesthetically. As far as art is con- 
cerned, rhythm simply does not exist in the latter case. (An 
immediate corollary of these considerations, should they be 
accepted as valid, is the necessary limitation of machine methods 
in the investigation of prosodic problems. If the evaluation of 
rhythm did not unavoidably involve the subjective factor of 
fixation of attention, it might be possible to arrive at completely 
satisfactory results with the aid of such methods alone. As it 
is, it is doubtful if it will ever be possible to dispense wholly 
with introspective analysis, welcome as are the data yielded by 
rigorously objective methods). Verse, to put the whole matter 
in a nutshell, is rhythmically self-conscious speech or discourse. 

If anyone doubts that verse and prose may be perfectly 
homologous from the rhythmic standpoint, he can readily con- 
vince himself by simple experiments with both prose and verse. 
He may so read a prose passage as to make all its rhythmic 
characteristics stand out in over-clear relief. In spite of him- 
self an effect of nervous, irregular verse will be produced; not 
infrequently he will find himself reading blank verse. The con- 
trast between the sharpness of the rhythmic contour and the 
inappropriately prosaic character of the diction or thought may 
make the reading painfully stilted, but he will be reading verse 
none the less. If he succeeds in substituting words of poetic 
content, without changing the rhythmic pattern, he will be 
reading poetry as well. The book that lies nearest to hand at 
the moment is ‘“‘America through the Spectacles of an Oriental 
Diplomat,” by Wu Ting Fang, LL.D. Opening it at random, 
the first sentence that strikes my eye is: “‘Uniforms and badges 
promote brotherhood.”’ I am convinced that this is meant to 
be prose. Nevertheless, when I read it many times, with ever- 
increasing emphasis on its rhythmic coutour and with less and 
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less attention to its content, I gradually find myself lulled in the 
lap of verse: 


’ 
a4vaviv wa tvs 


Had Wu Ting Fang chosen to clothe his rhythmic pattern in 
words of poetic connotation, say: 


Thunderbolts come crashing in mad turbulence, 


the effect of verse latent in all prose would have risen to the sur- 
face far more rapidly. 

Conversely, one may take a passage of undoubted verse and 
turn it into prose, subjectively speaking, by the simple process 
of reading it with diffused rhythmic attention. It requires 
some practice to do this convincingly, though I have heard more 
than one lecturer, when quoting poetry for illustrative purposes, 
succeed with little apparent effort in producing this effect. Free 
verse, even the most strikingly rhythmical free verse, may very 
easily thus lapse into prose. If prosaic diction is substituted, 
without destroying the rhythmic pattern, even the most pal- 
pable metric movement may be made to seep away into an un- 
articulated prose. The first four lines of “H. D.” ’s “Oread” 
run: 

Whirl up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks. 


These lines, though not based on a metric scheme, are in the 
highest degree rhythmical. The following approximate verse- 
homologue: 

I say, Bill! 

Come, you silly boob, 

Fetch your old pate 

Back to town 


introduces itself with every apology but believes it proves its 
point. The verse pattern set by the original poem is so clear- 
cut in its rhythmic outline that even this travesty is not wholly 
devoid of rhythmic effect and is, to that extent, verse. Never- 
theless it is undeniable that a casual reading of the lines suggests 
a far weaker degree of rhythmic self-consciousness. In short, 
it is not enough for a rhythm to be discoverable; it must disclose 
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itself with alacrity. Verse rhythms come, or should come, to us; 
we go to the rhythms of prose. 

All this means, if it means anything at all, that there is not 
only no sharp dividing-line between prose and verse, as has 
been so often pointed out, but that the same passage is both 
prose and verse according to the rhythmic receptivity of the 
reader or hearer or according to his waning or increasing atten- 
tion. The very lack of sympathy that is so often accorded the 
freer forms of verse frequently brings with it an unavoidable 
transmutation of the verse into prose. A and B are quite right 
in calling the “same poem” prose and verse respectively. 
They are talking about different things. Poetry does not exist 
in its symbolic visual form; like music, it addresses itself solely 
to the inner ear. 

There are, naturally, several factors that tend to excite the 
rhythmic apperception of a series of words, to deepen prose into 
verse. The isolation and discussion of these factors would be 
one of the most important tasks of a psychologically sound 
theory of prosody. Foremost among them is perhaps the choice 
of words, the diction. Whatever be our favorite theory of the 
nature of diction in poetry, it must be granted unreservedly that 
any lexical, grammatical, or stylistic peculiarity that is not cur- 
rent in prose helps to accentuate the rhythmic contour if only 
because the attention is more or less forcibly drawn to it. 
“Wherefore art thou come?” is necessarily more rhythmical 
than its prose equivalent ‘‘What made you come?” not so much 
because of inherent metrical differences as of the practical im- 
possibility of reading the former sentence with the carelessness, 
the diffused rhythmic attention, so inevitable in the reading 
of the latter. It does not in the least follow that convention- 
ally “‘poetic’’ diction is necessarily justified in poetry. Poetry 
has to follow more masters than rhythm alone. Any striking 
or individual intuition, such as we have a right to look for in 
poetry, is bound to clothe itself in correspondingly striking ex- 
pression, in some not altogether commonplace choice of words. 
That is enough for that heightening of attention which is so es- 
sential for the adequate appreciation of rhythmic effects. 
Curiously enough, we are here brought to a realization of the 
fact that, however justifiable in general theory the separation 
of the formal aspect of poetry (verse) from its distinctive con- 
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tent, in practical analysis this separation can hardly be enforced. 
Prosody divorced from poetic intuition is very much of an ab- 
straction. 

We must, further, freely grant that periodicity in sectioning 
is a particularly powerful stimulus for the awakening of rhyth- 
mic consciousness. This is inevitable because of the rapidly 
cumulative effect on the attention of repetition of any kind. Even 
sectioning is more easily seized upon than uneven sectioning. 
Hence it lends itself more readily to utilization in verse. It 
is no more rhythmical per se than a rhythmically well ap- 
perceived passage with uneven sectioning; it merely helps 
solve the problem of attention by so much. Should we, for the 
sake of avoiding the appearance of hairsplitting, grant to per- 
iodicity as such an intrinsically prosodic character, we should 
have to conclude that the gamut of forms that connects normal 
prose with strophic verse is twofold: a gamut depending on a 
progressive application of the principle of periodicity (the 
shorter and more numerous the periodic units, the more verse- 
like the form) and a gamut depending on the degree of apper- 
ception of the rhythmic contour (the more self-conscious the 
contour, the more verse-like the form). Only we must be care- 
ful not to identify the principle of periodicity with the particular 
applications of it that are familiar to us in metrical verse. The- 
oretically speaking, any particular form of discourse will be best 
thought of, not as flatly verse or prose, but as embodying the 
verse principle in greater or less degree. With those who prefer 
impersonal abstractions to subjective realities there is no need 
to argue. 

The inestimable advantages of the art of writing, in poetry 
as in music, have been purchased at a price. Impressions orig- 
inally meant for the ear have been transcribed into visual sym- 
bols that give at best but a schematized version of the richly 
nuanced original. Symbolization tends to rigid standardiza- 
tion, to a somewhat undue emphasis on selected features at the 
expense of others. We have become so accustomed to taking 
in poetry through the eye that I seriously doubt if the purely 
auditory intentions are as clear to all as is light-heartedly as- 
sumed. Is it easy to grant that an eye-minded critic (and more 
people tend to eye-mindedness than ear-mindedness) who has 
silently read an immensely greater volume of poetry than he 
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has heard is always competent to discuss free verse or any verse? 
One wonders sometimes what a dispassionate psychological in- 
vestigation would disclose. To a far greater extent than is 
generally imagined I believe that the pleasurable responses 
evoked by metrical verse are largely conditional on visual ex- 
periences. The influence of visual stanza-patterns in metrical 
verse, on the one hand, and the somewhat disturbing effect of 
uneven lines in free verse, on the other, are not to be too lightly 
dismissed. Much of the misunderstanding of the freer forms 
may well be due to sheer inability to think, or rather image, in 
purely auditory terms. Had poetry remained a purely oral art, 
unhampered by the necessity of expressing itself through visual 
symbols, it might, perhaps, have had a more rapid and varied 
formal development. At any rate, there is little doubt that the 
modern developments in poetic form would be more rapidly 
assimilated by the poetry-loving public. 

Most people who have thought seriously of the matter at 
all would admit that our poetic notation is far from giving a just 
notion of the artist’s intention. As long as metric patterns are 
conventionally accepted as the groundwork of poetry in its for- 
mal aspect, it may be that no great harm results. It is when 
subtler and less habitual prosodic features need to be given 
expression that difficulties arise. Free verse undoubtedly 
suffers from this imperfection of the written medium. Retar- 
dations and accelerations of tempo, pauses, and time units are 
merely implied. It is far from unthinkable that verse may 
ultimately be driven to introduce new notational features, par- 
ticularly such as relate to time. It is a pity, for instance, that 
empty time units, in other words pauses, which sometimes have 
a genuine metrical significance, cannot be directly indicated. 
In Frost’s lines: 

Retard the sun with gentle mist; 


Enchant the land with amethyst. 
Slow, slow! 


is not the last line to be scanned 


mas fag ee 
The silent syllables are enclosed in brackets. What would 
music be without its “rests,” or mathematics without a zero? 
Ottawa, Ontario EDWARD SAPIR 
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PURITY, A MIDDLE ENGLISH POEM. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Robert J. Menner. Yale 
Studies in English LXI. Yale University Press, 1920. 
LXII+ 230. 


Scoleres skelten peratte pe skyl for to fynde 


The difficulties of this and other works of our poet seem to 
warrant the above line from the poem as a motto for any 
treatment, and no one can yet undertake the réle of a modern 
Daniel in clearing up all the cruxes. All will be grateful, 
however, for this new edition of the Middle English Clannesse— 
Purity as it was called by Osgood (Pearl, 1906) and is now called 
by Menner—-as of prime importance for study of the Pearl 
poet. Except for selections in various places, this is the first 
editing of the poem since that of Morris in 1864, revised by 
him in 1869. The text of the poem has been reread from a 
rotograph copy. There is provided a new Introduction, a 
text with much needed revision of the punctuation, fifty 
pages of valuable notes, and a glossary giving, besides etymolo- 
gies, references to all places in which the more important words 
are used. The work shows care, generally good judgment, 
wide reading in Middle English as well as in books and articles 
bearing upon the subject. All this should be kept in mind when 
reading the further suggestions of this paper. If possible, I 
wish to make this review some slight contribution to our 
knowledge of this most interesting poet. 

The Introduction has divisions upon Manuscript, Works of 
the Author, The Alliterative School, Date of the Poems, 
Sources, Literary Art, Metre and Alliteration, Dialect and 
Language. Under the first should have been mentioned the 
accents upon final e in some twenty-five different words, accord- 
ing to the edition of Morris. In the main these are Old French 
words ending in é, for example semble (126), pite (232), and the 
similarly derived proper names Sare (623 and always), Gomorre 
(722) but not in 690, 911 where the first syllable bears the 
stress and alliterates. Other Old French words are contrare 
(4, 266) and tyrauntyre (187), the former representing OF. 
contrarie with Anglo-French monophthonging of -ie, as in see 
(of a bishop), fee of hold in fee, the fees of Cl. 960. Tyrauntyre, 
too, may represent OF. “tirantrie, tyrannerie, in spite of the 
NED; compare teraunirie of Prompt. Parv. cited by Stratmann, 
and Wycl. tyraniry (3 Ki. 16, 20). Significant also are three 
English words so accented in the text of Morris, as prette (317), 
fyfte (442), angre (1035), the last of Scandinavian origin. In 
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these the e represents an OE. -ig or its ME. equivalent -y. 
Confirmation or otherwise of Morris’s text in this respect should 
have been made. 

The remaining parts of the Introduction show close reading 
of what had been written before, with independent conclusions 
which agree now with one, now with another critic. The 
discussion of Dialect and Language is generally accurate, but 
might well have included further variations in the written 
forms as bearing upon the interpretation of the poem. Some of 
these I have already used in a forthcoming paper on Pearl. 
Slight inaccuracies regarding language are the confining of the 
-et ending of weak verbs to the preterit (p. Ix), since it also 
occurs in past participles, as dresset (1477), justyfyet (Pl. 700). 
The statement that the plural genitive “‘often ends in -en”’ is 
too strong for the few examples. The omission of “‘final -d” 
in pasts and past participles might better have been “dental 
consonant,” in order to include the probable -¢ from -d in 
some cases, as j3ark (652), ask (1098). This peculiarity, recently 
noted by Miss Mabel Day without adequate explanation 
(Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413), should have been referred to as a 
Northern characteristic; see Murray (Dial. of Sth. Counties of 
Scotland, pp. 53, 121); G. G. Smith (Selections from Mid. Scots, 
§12, 22), Wright (Eng. Dial. Gram. $295, 307). This Northern 
characteristic, whether original or of scribal relation, must 
now be recognized in making emendations such as Menner’s 
3ark(ed) (652), chaunge(d) (713), and others suggested at various 
times. 

From the rereading of the text some important corrections 
have been made to Morris’s revised edition, as of couhous (629), 
confirming Gollancz’s reading, and towched (1393), removing 
two difficulties among others. The footnotes also explain 
more fully than is usually done the appearance of the MS. in 
many doubtful words. In printing, distinction has rightly been 
made between the two ME. 3’s, and z printed when the sign 
indicates a voiced s, as in the NED. and Kluge’s Mittelenglisches 
Lesebuch. Unfortunately, as I think, the MS. divisions are kept 
even when there is no possible break, as in case of V and IX. 
The first separates a speech from its introducing words, and the 
second that which is spoken openly to Abraham from that 
addressed as an aside to the angels. Incidentally, should not 
segg (681) be segges, since there are two angels in attendance? 
Since Dr. Bradley’s conclusive paper on Old English MS. 
divisions (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1915-16), there 
should be no hesitancy in disregarding Old and Middle English 
breaks that are clearly artificial, as they sometimes are in 
Clannesse and Patience. Editorial independence has been 
shown, however, in dividing the long sections of the poem, and 
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in paragraphing the whole as we do more modern unrimed 
verse. 

Again, the punctuation of the poem has been greatly bettered 
in many particulars. This is a far more important matter 
than with many Middle English writers, since the author more 
frequently used a broken sentence structure of one kind or 
another, or a sentence in which the parts are not supplied with 
the usual connectives. Menner has frequentiy indicated this 
broken sentence structure by the dash, as I think might rightry 
be done in some other places, for example at the end of lines 
11 and 20. Owing to the broken sentence it is also easy to miss 
the relation of individual lines, as I believe Menner has done 
in following Morris’s semicolon after 115, and comma after 
116, instead of the reverse. The next two lines also belong 
together, as it seems to me, and I shall return to that later. 
Here may be ventured the general principle, that the poet 
seldom used a single line sentence, usually carrying the thought 
through two or more lines. So common is this practice that 
cases of doubt regarding a single line may often be settled on 
this principle. 

In one respect Menner’s text differs from the usual reading 
of the MS. Following a suggestion of Professor A. S. Cook 
regarding the Pearl (Mod. Phil. VI, 199), Menner has usually 
expanded the curl over o.as r instead of ur—see his footnote to 
p. x. Such inference as this should depend only on a most 
thorough examination of all the poems in the same scribal hand, 
especially Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, which is alone twice 
as long as Pearl and longer than Clannesse and Patience together. 
For instance bor ‘bower’ and for ‘tower,’ which Professor Cook 
thought proved his point in Pearl, Menner prints dour, tour in 
all cases because so expanded once each, as indeed the former 
is twice in Gawain and the latter at least once (towre, 795). 
Moreover, in Old French words the expansion bears upon the 
dialectal form used by the poet. Finally, and most of all in 
explaining the peculiarities of the MS., we have to do with an 
extremely careless copyist, as evidenced by many kinds of 
‘errors. 

Menner has been fairly conservative in emendations, too 
conservative in cases of clear error. For instance there is no 
advantage in retaining, except in a footnote, the scribe’s 
confusion of be ‘be’ and by(i) ‘by’, as in 104, 212, 356, 819, 1330, 
1610, all but 819 accepted by all editors. Nor can I think it 
wise to keep such a form as deystyne (400) when in at least four 
other places the correct destyne(ies) is found, while baytayled 
(1183) is properly emended to batayled. Especially to be 
commended are Menner’s emendations of sower (69) to so wer; 
walle-heved (364) to welle-heved; synne to dedes (520); wepande 
(778) to mornande, improving on Schumacher’s mourninge; tyt 
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(935) to tayt; ho kyllen (1267) to he kyllen. I naturally think 
him right in several in which he had independently arrived at 
conclusions like those I printed in Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass’n 
XXXIV, 494-522. Good examples of these are teme for tonne 
(655), bekyr ande bolle for bekyrande pe bolde (1474), although 
only part of the latter has been given in the footnote and that 
incorrectly referred to Bateson. 

Menner has also suggested some compounds not usually 
recognized, as halle-dore (44, 1397 in which I had proposed it); 
lake-ryftes (536); luf-lowe (707); punder-prast (952); and he has 
independently agreed with my proposals of brere-flour (791), 
schroude-hous (1076), umbepor (1384). It is difficult to see why 
he did not adopt my suggestions of clenelaik (1053, used by 
Orm), moder-chylde (1303, and cf. Brad-Strat.), campe-hores 
(1695). I would now propose also forbwyth ‘before’ (304, 421); 
apple-garnade (1044), parallel to and partly translating pom- 
garnade (1466); claryoun-crak (1210); fyr-fryth ‘fir-forest’ ci) 
For the latter, fyr can scarcely be the adj. ‘far’ which would 
have the same form as the adv. fer in the same line and regularly. 
Besides, for the northern poet fir-forest would be natural and 
more realistic, if not biblical. Forbwyth prep. in Cursor Mundi 
is explained by the NED. as for forwith, but with these two 
new examples I see no reason why forpwyth may not be a prepo- 
sition as well as an adverb. In 304 the compound clearly 
translates coram of the Vulgate. I am inclined alsoto agree 
with Bateson in assuming god man (341) as a compound, and 
adding the examples in 677, 849, as well as good man (611). 
In none of these cases is the weak form of the adjective used, 
as it usually is in these poems after the demonstrative; cf. on 
this point Hupe, Cursor Studien (EETS. 110, p. 179*). Perhaps 
hy3e kyng (50) is a retention of OE. héah-cyning in the Anglia 
form; cf. hy3e kyng of Pl. 596, where it translates Domine of 
Ps. 61, 12 (Vulg.). 

To return to the emendations of Menner and those he has 
adopted from others. In line 3 forering may be based on Scand. 
forr (OE. ford) and not require the change to forpering suggested 
by Bateson. Forper (304), which is supposed by Gollancz and 
Menner to support it, is really an adv. ‘further’ in my reading. 
I would translate the latter line “has fallen before my face, and 
further I think,” the Ait not being required by Modern English. 
It is a grim expression of how completely all flesh has displeased 
the Creator. Menner’s change of Boe to Lope (16) has missed 
the point, it seems to me. The passage means that if priests 
are unclean they are not only sinful themselves, but the sacra- 
mental elements (God) and everything pertaining to the mass 
(gere) will be altogether defiled (sulped altogether). 

Nor can I think the emendations in 49-50 at all necessary, 
the first, of wor}ilych to wordlych, suggested by a note of Morris, 
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the second of her even to heven. The first change is unnecessary 
because the relation of the story to mundane conditions has 
been made sufficiently evident, worlbych prynce being the same 
as urply hapel (35,) and prynce itself in sufficient contrast with 
hy3e kyng (50). Besides, worlde never loses / in these poems, 
and there are forty examples of the word in Pearl, Clannesse, e 
and Patience alone. Menner’s change of her even to heven 
involves a misunderstanding of what may be readily explained. 
Even is a noun ‘nature, ability, opportunity,’ and is found in 
all dialects of Middle English in similar construction, in her even 
‘according to their nature or opportunity.’ The two lines mean: 
If he (the man in soiled clothing) was unwelcome to a worthy 
prince, to him (possibly hem ‘them’ by a common confusion in 
these poems) is the Creator harder according to their ability 
(opportunity). The misunderstanding is easy because of the 
abrupt change from the singular of the first clause to the plural 
in the second in order to make the reference general, but this 
is a not uncommon peculiarity of the poet’s style. It occurs in 
Pl. 450-51, 686-8; Cl. 167-8, 303-5, 379; Gaw. 54; while the 
opposite change is found in Pl. 447-8; Cl. 89-92, 1129-30. 
Line 50 is thus based on Ps. 62, 13, used by the poet in Pl. 596. 

In plate to place (72) and pat demed to pat is demed (110) 
Menner follows Morris’s suggestions as opposed to my retention 
of the MS. readings. In favor of bat demed as a simple apposi- 
tive, compare the following abrupt introduction of explanatory 
words or phrases, among others: pe raykande wawez (382); 
Sare be madde (654); he loutez hem to, Loth (798); be heven upon 
lofte (808); pat God pay forzeten (1528). So the addition of to 
before me3e (143) seems to me unnecessary, since the infinitive 
without #o is not uncommon. The MS. reading wylmesful (231) 
yay be fog OE willednes + ful, through wildnesful, or a com- 
pound of Scand. vi//r ‘wild, bewildering, erring’ as in wil-drem 
(Pat. 473), and therefore not require Gollancz’s change to 
wylfulnes. Hit wern (379) may be an abrupt change from singu- 
lar to plural with general reference and therefore need no 
emendation. The same may be said of kyste. . .wern (449), 
with the possibility in this and similar cases that we have a 
careless scribe’s omission of the plural sign of the noun, or an 
unchanged plural in accordance with Northern usage. In 
476 Morris’s a longe is read by Menner alonge, requiring him 
to assume that an adv. is here used as an adj., instead of the 
simpler and usual construction. 

Menner’s per for pen (926) seems unnecessary, since pen is 
several times used as a conjunction in a rather peculiar way, as 
at 178. One of the most remarkable of Menner’s emendations 
is of Colde (1231) to Calde, Calde in the same line being read 
calde ‘called.’ Colde ‘cold’ in the sense of ‘powerless,’ or as the 
NED. puts it ‘without power to move or influence’ is not 
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uncommon in Middle English, as of the heart in OE. Hom. p. 97: 
pet er wes cald purh flescliche lustes. The poet says in effect, if 
Zedekiah had not trespassed against God, too powerless (colde) 
would have been all Chaldea and the other nations to injure 
him and his people. Tene of the next line is used in its ordinary 
sense of ‘vexation, injury,’ not ‘pains, trouble’ as Menner puts 
it. It seems too bad to deprive the poet of this fine use of cold 
in a figurative sense, when the text may be so readily explained 
as it stands. 

Morris suggested inserting pat before swypped (1253) and 
Menner adopts, also following Morris in giving the meaning 
‘escape’ to swypped. The latter, from OE. swipian, should 
mean ‘scourged, beat,’ not ‘escaped,’ and this is possible if we 
assume that the copula is to be supplied from the preceding line, 
with which this one is connected. The line then means, And 
all not destroyed (unswol3ed) by the keen sword were scourged. 
In 1491 I had myself proposed inserting per before sopefast as 
Menner does, but a later reading of the poem makes me think 
lines 1491—2 are but another example of broken sentence struc- 
ture. With a dash after stonde (1490), no insertion is necessary. 
To keep MS. readings whenever possible, wus (1507) should be 
retained as the infinitive of use, the scribe perhaps having 
confused the form with wus ‘us’ as found in Pearl and Patience. 

Some brief notes on other MS. readings retained when 
emendations seem reasonable may perhaps be ventured. For 
example, in spite of Skeat’s elaborate explanation, I believe 
the solution of the puzzling totez (41) is to assume foez (perhaps 
toz) ‘toes,’ as Morris partly suggested; cf. tos (1691) and the 
frequent interchange of final s-z. The second ¢ is perhaps a 
dittograph, the scribe confusing to-fe as he often does o-e. 
Sade (210) might properly have been changed to sayde, since 
the ay form is the prevailing one in both present and past tenses, 
occurring in the latter 35 times in Pearl and Clannesse, beside 
three examples of sade. In Pearl it was so altered by Osgood in 
532, but not in 784 the only other example in that poem. There 
should be no hesitancy in altering hem (915) to hym to agree 
with Ais in the same line, both referring to the Creator. In 
966, /ance is not, I think, a present indicative to Jevez, but a 
past participle with omitted or absorbed d, and an adjective 
modifier of /evez. This makes unnecessary giving to the verb 
lanse (see glossary) the unusual meaning ‘spring forth,’ the 
idea of which is fully expressed in /epes of the same line. 

The MS. reading Nabigo de Nozar eight times as compared 
with Nabigodenozar twice, supported as it is by Nabigo twice 
and the usual alliteration on the second element of the assumed 
compound, suggests keeping the Frenchified form of the name 
as the one actually in the poet’s mind. Should not gomes (1315) 
be regarded as an error for gemes=gemmes ‘gems,’ owing to 
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frequent scribal confusion of e-o? Gomes ‘men’ could hardly 
have been trussed . . . in his tresorye (1317) even by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Moreover gemmes and jueles (1441) are distinctly 
mentioned as having been taken by Belshazzar from the same 
treasury, implied by coferes (1428), tresor ‘treasurer’ (1437), 
and kystes (1438). 

Menner’s notes make a valuable addition to the few in 
Morris, and the scattered ones elsewhere. Objection may be 
made to his long note on soerly (117) that, even if the word 
were Scand. saurligr, the line would not be adequately ex- 
plained. What is the meaning of ‘And ever a man unclean 
seemed by their clothes,’ especially when the passage specifically 
mentions the numerous men (ledez inogh) below the high dais. 
Menner tries to help his interpretation by assuming ay a as 
‘every,’ but I do not find such use and meaning recorded 
elsewhere than in his glossary. Besides, while Scand. au may 
appear as ME. 0, we have here an oe, to which it never corre- 
spondsso far asI have found. Soerly still seems to me a scribal 
error, perhaps for soberly as Morris thought, or for serly ‘sever- 
ally’ as I had proposed. The confusion of o-e is so common 
that the scribe may have intended seerly=serly, have corrected 
his o by writing e after it, or have written such a curious oe for e 
(ee) as in trowoe for trowe (Gaw. 813). Compare also hardee 
(Cl. 543), swybee (Cl. 1211), and some other words. However 
the word is explained, ay ‘ever’ and her wedez of this line, to- 
gether with Jedez of 116, imply a plural in a segge if it can be made 
out. Toassume gs segges, with final s’s assorbed by the following 
initial s’s is in keeping with some indisputable examples, as in 
als] stremande (Pl. 115), swere|s| swefteljy| of Gaw. 1825, not 
unlikely in usle[s] so (Cl. 747). Nor was it necessary for Menner, 
either in support of his conclusion here or otherwise, to assume 
Scand. sauerligr in Pl. 226, where sauerly=saverly makes such 
excellent sense. The idea there is, not that anyone would say 
an impure thing about the wondrous pearl, but that no one 
could adequately describe it. 

The note on 167 makes needless difficulty. A semicolon at 
least belongs after 166, I think. Then the poet expresses the 
hypothetical ‘if you approach’ by the transposed verb and 
subject, (cf. Pat. 391), abruptly breaking off the natural con- 
clusion of the hypothesis for a direct statement regarding the 
Prynce. For Mararach (447), in addition to Carleton Brown’s 
note, it should be said that the Mandeville MS. before the poet 
probably had mom ararach, rather than moun ararach. Only 
so, or by misunderstanding of final m, could Ararach have 
acquired its initial M. The note on bot (473) is not convincing, 
since biysse may be an appositive of bot inits ordinary meaning 
of ‘remedy, redress, assistance.’ For skylly skyvalde (529), 
I suggest a compound of Scand. skelli- ‘noisy,’ as in Icl. skelli- 
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hlautr ‘roaring (noisy) laughter,’ and an -ald formation of a 
Scand. root in gradation relation with that appearing in Somer- 
set scaffie ‘scramble, scuffle,’ the last first proposed by F. J. 
Child; cf. Icl. skjfa ‘shove.’ Sklly-skyvalde ‘noisy scrambling, 
shoving’ would admirably suit the place, though diametrically 
opposed to Morris’s ‘design manifested.’ The animals hardly 
left the ark in a sedate and dignified procession. Under 1189, 
teveled, it should be noted that the second edition of Morris 
gave the correct form, long before Mrs. Wright printed her 
illuminating note. Menner’s footnote to the text gives both the 
Morris readings. 

Menner translates the line 1385, ‘The palace that covered 
the ground enclosed within.’ To this he seems to have been 
led by mistaken connection of pursaunt here and poursent in 
Pl. 1035. The latter is rightly regarded as OF. purceint, with 
monophthonging and doubless shortening to e in the unstressed 
syllable, but OF. ei could not become aw in any ordinary way. 
In spite of the NED., pursaunt is more likely, as Morris sug- 
gested, a variant of OF. pursuivant in the older sense of ‘royal 
or state messenger’ (see NED. pursuivant). This derivation 
makes it possible to give ply, not such an exceptional meaning 
as ‘cover,’ but the usual one of ‘busy one’s self, move to and fro,’ 
OF. aplier. The poet is describing Babylon itself, called bor3 
in 1377, and here place, not palace as Menner; see the later note 
on palayce. This royal city is described as the place under the 
king’s jurisdiction, ‘that the royal messenger (pursaunt) plied 
within’ in carrying out the king’s commands. 

A note seems to be necessary on Jers (1542) and probably an 
emendation, for I can not see how Belshazzar or anyone else 
could ‘display his features’ by platting his hands. Morris 
(Notes) suggested fers ‘fears,’ not mentioned by Menner but a 
wise emendation. Again, I think plattyng must here be from 
ME. platien, a variant of plaiten ‘interweave, intertwine, 
interlace’ perhaps ‘wringing (of the hands),’ a more natural 
movement than ‘striking.’ The long note on romyes (1543), 
with assumption of an unrecorded OF. form, is at variance with 
the conservative Bjérkman (Scand. Loan-Words, p. 252) who 
proposes OWScand. réma ‘talk loudly.’ In 1687 Menner accepts 
Miss Weston’s translation of thy3e as a plural, but adds difficulty 
by concluding it is a verb. This requires making mony pik 
not only a substantive use of the adjective, but plural as well, 
a less simple explanation it seems to me than I have given. 
So also of mony clyvy in 1692. 

A note on 1716 would have been helpful, to account for 
Menner’s accepting Morris’s pede as ‘brewer’s strainer,’ the 
qualus ‘wicker basket’ of Prompt Parv. As I see it, it would not 
have been sacrilegious for Belshazzar to serve wine in this way, 
but simply ridiculous. Moreover, the assumption that such a 
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word could apply to the sacred vessels of the temple is quite too 
far fetched, unless supported by some proof. The passage is an 
arraignment of Belshazzar by Daniel, not simply for using the 
sacred vessayles. . .in vanyte unclene (1713), but a second 
sacrilege such as would naturally occur to a medieval mind, 
although not in the biblical source. Belshazzar has brought out 
among the people (in pede) beverage . . . pat blypely were fyrst 
blest wyth bischopes hondes, and allowed this to be drunk by 
himself and his followers in praise of heathen gods. Thus the 
wine was the God of line 16, the consecrated and transformed 
element of the sacrament, so that for a layman to drink it was 
far more sacrilegious to a fourteenth century churchman than 
to use the sacred vessels, the gere of the same line 16. The order 
of words in 1717-18, dependent as it is on the alliteration, 
would not have misled a fourteenth century reader or hearer. 

Credit has already been given for what is in most respects 
a painstaking and excellent glossary, one which will be helpful 
to every student of the poem. May I call attention, however, to 
certain general deficiences, in the interest of more thorough 
appreciation of English in the Middle period. For example, in 
case of such a clearly Anglian poem, it would seem better to cite 
Anglian forms first in giving the etymology, West Saxon forms 
second, rather than the reverse. Among Anglian forms the late 
lengthening of a, as in did, bald, faldan, is rightly given to 
account for old, bold, folde, but similar long forms are not 
cited for words with e and i, as OE. féld ‘field,’ héldan ‘incline, 
heel,’ géldan ‘yield,’ wéldan ‘wield,’ wild ‘wild’ wind ‘wind,’ 
windan ‘wind.’ As in Osgood’s glossary of Pearl, OF. words 
in final é are given without accent, so that they can not be 
distinguished from words with OF. weak e. This is the practice 
of the Cent. Dict., but not otherwise common, and especially 
unfortunate for ME. texts since likely to cause confusion. “« 

Nouns are frequently given in forms which have been 
wrongly inferred from an oblique case or plural. The practical 
difficulty that some such words appear with or without final e 
may be overcome by printing the e in parenthesis, as Menner 
does in reward(e) but not in such as bench, breth. When, however, 
the normal Middle English nominative is without final e, the 
latter appearing in a dative or plural, the form without final e 
should have been used in the glossary. Thus anker should have 
been given instead of ankre; ayr ‘air,’ not ayre; bek, not beke; 
and similarly bland, bo3, bok, bol, bon ‘bone,’ bord, bras, brer, 
brond. I take examples from the first two letters of the alphabet, 
in agreement with the Bradley-Stratmann Dictionary and, so 
far as they occur, with Skeat’s excellent glossary to Chaucer. 
In no cases are they words which regularly assumed ME. final e 
by analogy of oblique cases or plurals. The forms with e are in 
dative phrases or in -ez(z) plurals. From such plurals as chekkes 
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(1238), flokkes (z) in 837, 1767, the inferred singulars should not 
have been chekke, flokke, but chek, flok, the former appearing 
twice in Sir Gawain, the latter once in Pearl. 

In the case of monosyllabic adjectives there is the same 
confusion. Here again some Old English monosyllabic adjec- 
tives have assumed an unhistorical final e, and some others vary 
between forms with or without that ending. But final e in 
monosyllables was also sometimes preserved in a dative singular, 
while it usually indicated a plural or a weak declensional form. 
The singular should therefore have been cited, and clear plurals 
as well as weak singulars indicated by examples. Thus blake 
should be d/ak, a strong singular at 1017, blake being a weak 
form at 1009, 1449, and plural at 221. The strong form appears 
as blake in the predicate at 747, as final e appears in many other 
predicate examples; or if usle=usles (see above), blake is the 
regular plural. Similarly the glossarial forms should be bon 
‘good,’ brod, brop, to take only those adjectives appearing in 
the first two letters of the alphabet. Only under the mono- 
syllabic adjective a/ ‘all,’ does Menner recognize a plural alle, 
but not weak alle, although it seems to occur regularly, even 
in the order alle pe, alle his (260, 323, 339, 355, 396). 

I emphasize these matters as important to a more thorough 
understanding of our language during the Middle English 
period. We ought to be far beyond the glossaries which cite 
any form of a Middle English word which happens to appear 
in the text, with no explanation of its fundamental relations. 
Fortunately Menner’s glossary gives special attention to verbal 
forms. He has followed Osgood’s Pear/ in not usually including 
the meaning of words which now appear in the same form, as 
age, alone, any, ask. This misled Holthausen in his review of 
Pearl (Archiv fiir neueren Sprache CX XIII, 240), and saves so 
little space as to seem undesirable. 

Some notes may be added on glossarial content. Alonge 
has been considered in discussing line 476. Aparaunt is adj., 
not noun, as Mitzner gave it, with the meaning of ‘like’; cf. 
OF. aparaunté ‘like.’ Askez is from Scand. aska, not OE. asce. 
For banne ‘fortify, strengthen’ I am inclined to suggest bame 
‘balm, comfort,’ with nm for m as in conne (703), nnorsel (Gaw. 
1690). This would clear up a difficult passage, and the verb has 
been recognized as early as the Chester Plays, only a little later 
than this poem. Blyken should be blykne, the n suffix becoming 
en when final. Blykke is from Scand. blikka, not OE. blican. 
Bropely adv. seems to have the meaning ‘quickly’ rather than 
‘violently, basely’ in 1256, as also in Pat. 474, and perhaps Gaw. 
2377. Under burnyst ‘lustrous, brilliant’ should be added. 
For captyvide the OF. captivite should not be starred; cf. Gode- 
froy’s Supplement. The OE. base of chysly is *cys (cis). Clos 
(12, 1070, 1569) belongs under the participial adj. rather than 
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the verb. Under daunger the phrase wyth daunger should have 
the meaning ‘with reserve, resistance,’ not quite ‘refusal.’ 
Delyver adj. is, I believe, the past participle with absorbed d 
in both 1084 and in Meir. Hom. 168, another Northern work, 
and the only examples in Mitzner and Brad-Strat. for the 
meaning ‘delivered (of a child).? Under devel, the expression 
develez prote should be glossed ‘hell,’ in accordance with well- 
known medieval usage. The source of dowrie is AF. dowarie 
f., as given by the NED. For dusch a reference to ME. daschen 
would have been better than “‘echoic.” 

The etymon of fryth is doubtless OE. fyrhd, recorded as 
gefryhde in Birch, and connected with furh ‘fir.’ Ful (364) is adv., 
not adjective, and fulle below is the adj. in its dative form 
used substantively. Graunt mercy is equivalent to our ‘many 
thanks.’ Under hendelaik might well have been added, Cf. 
Scand. hentleikr. The meaning and suggested etymology of 
joyst do not seem to agree with the note on 434, in which 
Menner accepts my connection of the word with ME. joissen, 
aphetic form of rejoissen, OF. rejoir. For lel the source is AF. 
leal, OF. leial, not OF. leel. Under both Janse and /auce is given 
the word in 957. Is not Jodly (1093) an adj. used as a noun, 
rather than adv.? For meschef the OF. form should be meschief. 
I suggest that noble (1226) may be OF. noblei ‘nobility,’ with 
monophthonging of the diphthong. For odde the Scand. form 
is oddi, not odda-. To account for olipraunce, dissimilation of 
OF. orpraunce (Brad-Strat., appendix) seems sufficient. 

Palays, defined as ‘palace’ only, is ‘enclosure, royal com- 
pound’ in 1389, the NED’s palace 3, although only Gaw. 769 
is used as the illustrative example. As the NED. notes, there is 
possible confusion between OF. paleis (palis) ‘palsaded or walled 
enclosure’ and OF. palais ‘palace.’ The two meanings are clear 
from Mandeville’s Travels, Ch. XX, in which the fulle gret 
palays is within walls two miles in circumference, and itself 
fulle of other palays ‘palaces,’ the whole being within the capital 
city of the Chane of Chatay. That palayce in Clanmesse means 
‘enclosure’ is clear from its being walle{d] al aboute (1390), and 
having he3e houses wythinne (1391); with the latter compare 
héah-sele (Beow. 647) for Hrothgar’s palace. From this palayce 
(1389) is to be distinguished the palace proper, or palays pryn- 
cipal(e) of 1531, 1781. Probably pe halle to hit med ‘the hall 
in its midst’ (1391) also refers to the palace proper. The 
poet may have had Mandeville in mind here (see above and 
also Ch. V), but the Babylon within high walls seven miles on a 
side (1387) goes back to Herodotus and Ctesias. Skeat dis- 
cussed these two words in Phil. Soc. Trans. (1891-4, p. 366) 
but not these interesting examples from Mandeville and 
Clannesse. 
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If my suggestion about pursaunt (1385) is correct, plyed of 
that line must be referred to OF. aplier ‘apply,’ not to OF. 
plier ‘bend, incline.’ Polment is from OF. olment, not Lat. 
pulmentum. Rape may be safely put down as Scand., as do 
Skeat and NED. Sare ‘Sarah’ is from the same OF. form, the 
natural development of Lat. Sarai. For save NF. saf should be 
given, and for save vb., savement, Savior, savete, NF. forms with 
a, not au. Scripture is directly from OF. escripture. Sete (59) 
is Scand. s@le adj., cognate with OE. swéte ‘sweet,’ and used as 
a noun in the phrase as Menner suggests in his note. As 
applied to food it has the meaning ‘palatable’ in Icl. and in 
Gaw. 889; for the syntax cf. im swete (Gaw. 2518). The NED. 
follows a note of Skeat in Wars of Alex., connecting the word 
with sit, but that is impossible. Seye (seyed 353) can scarcely 
be from OE. sigan str., but may be from ségan wk. used intransi- 
tively with the somewhat modified meaning of ‘pass away.’ 

Solie has every mark of an OF. word, which may be safely 
assumed as its etymon, rather than Lat. solium. In sonet of the 
poem are to be distinguished two OF. words, sonet ‘little song, 
music’ and sonette ‘bell, musical instrument.’ For the latter 
cf. Galpin, Old Eng. Instr. of Music, Ch. XIV, and ‘‘ces cym- 
bales et ces sonnettes” cited by Littré from Boileau. The 
meaning of sprawlyng (408) is ‘struggle convulsively.’ Stayred 
(1396) can not be phonologically connected with stare ‘gaze, 
look,’ even if the meaning would fit. If the poet had in mind 
Ch. XX of Mandeville’s Travels, as seems probable from the 
preceding lines, lines 1395-6 may refer to the mountour, or 
raised platform upon which was the throne, the steps to which 
were of precious stones. Sweve (222) is not from Scand. sveifa 
directly, but from an unrecorded OE. cognate *swéfan. Syboym 
is ‘Zeboim’ of Deut. 29, 23, not ‘Sidon,’ a curious mistake 
because Menner cites the Vulg. Seboim, though he places beside 
it OF. Sidoyne a different word. 

It seems reasonable to derive fevel from OE. téflian or the 
cognate Scand. ¢efla ‘play (at tables), argue,’ strengthened to 
‘strive, struggle.’ Toun should have the meaning ‘estate, farm’ 
for 64, since it is equivalent to bor3 (63) properly glossed 
‘estate.’ Tramountayne, originally ‘pole-star,’ means ‘north’ 
in 211. For #y3t (889) I suggest ‘accuse,’ OE. tihtan. Under 
tykie I presume the meaning ‘uncertain’ is an unintentional 
error, as the phrase seems to translate Vulg. voluptati. The 
meaning ‘reprove’ seems to me better for prete (1728). pro 
(590), which Menner has rescued from Morris’s reading pre, is 
the noun ‘throe, pang, anger’ as in 754, rather than the adv. 
Unhole seems to me adj., rather than adv. in 1682. Unsavere 
(MS. unfavere 822) is from ME. wn-and OF. savorie, with 
monophthonging of ie to e as in perre (Pl. 730, 1028, Cl. 1117), 
conirare (Cl. 4, 266), Armene (Cl. 447), fole (Gaw. 1545), 
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surquidre (Gaw. 2457). Untwyne (757) is ‘disentangle (from 
difficulty),’ so ‘save.’ Usle should have ‘spark, cinder,’ as well 
as ‘ash,’ especially for 1010. 

W ar pen (444) is inf. and should appear in the heading of the 
article. Wappe means ‘strike, beat’ as Brad-Strat. gives it. 
For wond the meanings ‘turn from, shrink’ should at least 
precede ‘fear.’ Wrake, OE. wracu, and wrache, OE. wréc, 
should be separately glossed. Wroth, see wyrke, should rather 
be see wrype, of which it is the past tense in the sense of ‘twisted, 
turned’; cf. Gaw. 1200. The form of wych corresponds to OE. 
wicce f., the ME. word having both masc. and fem. meaning 
‘wizard, witch.’ Later wizard took its place in the masculine 
sense. xederly is rather ‘quickly’ than ‘entirely.’ se3e can not 
be phonologically ON. geyja, but implies a cognate OE. *géian 
with similar meaning. So gerne must spring from OAng. 
ge-ernan, not WS. ge-iernan, and 3ornen is pl., not sg. 

The following misprints have been noticed. In footnote to 
p. 52, 1385 should be 1384, and K. should precede Fi. before 
touched. A comma appears for the period at end of line 176. 
In line 1712 blasfayme occurs for blasfamye, the correct form 
being found in Menner’s glossary. B. should be E. in footnote 
to line 1472. In note to line 1189 Miss E. M. Wright should 
be Mrs., that is the wife of Professor Joseph Wright of Oxford, 
although apparently not proposing to shine by reflected light. 
The second line of note to 1357 should have sacrilege, not 
sacrifice. In the same line of note to 1459 the reference should 
read 1903-6 (359). In the glossary, under covacle read OF. 
covercle not covescle. Dere ‘worthy’ is from OE. déore, not 
déor. Fatisadj.,notn. Under fer the reference to ferre should 
be adv., not adj. The etymon of fyn is OF., not OE. fin. Under 
halde the meaning keep oui is printed cut. Heyned should be 
heyred. OE. Jefed under Japheth should read Iafed. Under 
lanse, the reference to 957 does not agree with the text. lovyes 
under love should be lovyes. In the etymon of nede OF. appears 
for OE. Meken should be mekne, as shown by mekned (1328). 
Under norture read OF. noriture (noreture). The meaning 
of parmore3, which should be glossed paramor, is ‘lover,’ not 
‘love.’ Peni is from OE., not OF. pening, penig. Under pryde 
read OE. prfte, pryde, not prjto, prydo. The meaning of 
were is misprinted uear. Under wrake read OE. wréc, not 
Wrec. 

Again let me commend Menner’s edition as a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the poem and its author. 
If, too, this review shall seem at times somewhat dogmatic, let 
that be considered wholly the result of trying to be concise in 
an article which has grown beyond my first thought. It seemed 
an opportunity to add, from frequent reading of the poem 
through many years, some notes which might be useful to 
others. OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 

Western Reserve University 
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FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHES GLOSSAR VON ALFRED 
GOTZE. Zweite, stark vermehrte Auflage. Bonn, A. Mar- 
cus und E. Webers Verlag, 1920; p. XII, 240. Preis geb. 20M. 


Das jetzt in neuer Auflage vorliegende Wérterbuch des 
Freiburger Gelehrten behauptet seit einer Reihe von Jahren 
unter den sprachwissenschaftlichen Handbiichern einen festen 
Platz. Nicht blosz dem philologischen Anfinger, auch dem 
Geschichtsforscher, dem Theologen, dem historisch arbeitenden 
Juristen, Mediziner und Naturforscher méchte es ein Hilfsmit- 
tel sein, das ihm den reichen hochdeutschen Wortschatz vom 
Ende des 15. bis etwa zur Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts zuver- 
lassig erschlieszt. 

Gétzes Glossar ist organisch geworden, d. h. es stiitzt sich 
auf jahrzehntelange eigene Lektiire der friihneuhochdeutschen 
Texte und schépft unmittelbar aus den Quellen. Wir alle 
wachsen an unseren Werken, und so ist es nicht erstaunlich, 
dasz das Buch in der zweiten Auflage iiberall die nachpriifende 
und bessernde Hand erkennen liszt; fast um das Doppelte ist 
es an Umfang gewachsen; es enthilt jetzt rund 21000 Artikel. 

Nur hochdeutsches Wortgut ist in das Glossar aufgenom- 
men; den niederdeutschen Teil des Sprachgebietes behandelt 
auch fiir unseren Zeitraum ausreichend Liibben-Walthers 
Mittelniederdeutsches Handwérterbuch. Was die lautliche 
Wiedergabe anlangt, so ist die neuhochdeutsche Diphthon- 
gierung der mhd. i @ iu zu ei au euin der Schreibung durchge- 
fiihrt. Brants, Geilers, Murners, Vadians, Zwinglis byten (z. B. 
Murner, Narrenbeschwérung 87, 16); schinvogel; dusz, juff, 
bruloft, schluraff; riisz, hiirling, schiihelich, driisch(il) musz man 
also unter beiten; scheinfogel; dausz, jauf, brautlauf, schlauraf; 
reuse, heurling, scheuhelich, dreusche (treisch) suchen; Stein- 
héwels bii#t z. B. (Lesebuch 71,77) unter beute; Fischer, Schwi- 
bisches Wb. I 981 fiihrt die genannte Stelle an; hier= ible, aber 
wohlverdiente Belohnung”’; AG' 18, und AG? 31a: “auch 
Lohn.’"® Bei der Verbreiterung der alten geschlossenen Diph- 
thonge ei ou 6u zu ai au eu und der Monophthongisierung von 
altem ie uo iie zu 1 0 ( konnte nicht einheitlich vorgegangen 
werden. Dariiber sowie iiber die Schreibung, in der sich das 
Glossar auf die neuhochdeutsche Seite stellt, spricht Gétze 
ausfiihrlich in der Einleitung S. x. 

In den Bedeutungsansdétzen ruht der Schwerpunkt der 
Arbeit. Es galt, jedes nicht mehr verstindliche friihneuhoch- 
deutsche Wort “allseitig zutreffend, knapp, sprachlich gut 
und méglichst auch im Gefiihlston des alten Wortes zu um- 
schreiben.” Im Grunde ist diese Aufgabe unlésbar; denn nicht 


1 Wir verwenden folgende Abkiirzungen: AG'=Gétzes Friihnhd. Glossar 
in erster, AG?=Gétzes Glossar in zweiter Auflage; L = Friihneuhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch von Gétze (Géttingen 1920). 
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fiir jeden alten Ausdruck gibt es heute ein Wort, das sich mit 
jenem véllig deckte, und aus einer reichen Bedeutungsent- 
wickelung miissen bisweilen die Glieder herausgegriffen werden, 
die sich friihnhd. wirklich belegen lassen. Aber noch in anderer 
Hinsicht muszte Gétze Entsagung iiben: in jedem tiichtigen 
Philologen steckt ein Stiick Pedant—das Wort im besten 
Sinne genommen—, und wir freuen uns, wenn zahlreiche 
Belegstellen zu Gebote stehen, die den allmahlichen Bedeu- 
tungswandel und feinere Schattierungen erkennen lassen. Sollte 
aber das vorliegende Glossar seinen Zweck erfiillen und einen 
gewissen fiuszeren Umfang nicht iiberschreiten, so muszte von 
vornherein auf Mitteilung von Belegen verzichtet werden. 

Die Arbeit, die in dem Wérterbuch geleistet ist, kann nur 
der richtig wiirdigen, der in jahrelangem vertrauten Verkehr 
mit den alten Schriftstellern lebt. In einer ganzen Reihe von 
Artikeln findet man eigene Gedanken und Entwickelungen 
verwertet; anzukniipfen ist da an Gétzes Beitriige zu Kluges 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung und an seine Mitarbeit 
am DWb, fiir das er bisher die Abschnitte “weh” bis “weigern” 
geliefert hat. Genannt seien hier: abfeimen, pfendlich, blosz, 
produkt; bei briiss (rotw.)=Aussitziger, eig. Preusze aus der 
Lepragegend hat A. Gétze die beiden hauptsichlichsten Er- 
klirungen gewissermaszen zusammengefaszt. Paul Horn, Die 
deutsche Soldatensprache, 2. Aufl. (Gieszen 1905), S. 27, 
Anm. 14 verweist—unter Berufung auf Dr. F. Schwally—auf 
arabisch barac=aussatzig. Diese Deutung zog (nach frdl. 
Mitteilung von Prof. Dr. L. Giinther in Gieszen) Schwally 
spiter zuriick; er vermutete in “Bruss” eine Verkiirzung von 
“‘leprosus,” naimlich (le)pros(us), so dasz also Vor- und Endsil- 
be weggefallen wiren. Fischer faszt im Schwiabischen Wb 1, 
1478 “Briiss” als “‘Preusze’”’ auf, versieht diese Etymologie 
jedoch mit einem Fragezeichen. Belegt ist das Wort zuerst im 
Liber Vagatorum, dann z. B. in P. Gengenbachs Bettlerorden 
(Goedekes Ausgabe S. 367), bei Moscherosch (Bobertags Ausg. 
S. 286 u. 290), in der Rotw. Gram. von 1755 usw; den neueren 
Sammlungen ist es unbekannt. Wir erwihnen ferner torknecht, 
einblasen (dazu Gétze in der Ztschr. f.d. Wortf. 11, 249 ff. und 
Gétze, Wege des Geistes in der Sprache S. 18),? frisch, gabeltre- 
ger, geud (bei “schnelle geud=” “Durchfall” wird an “schnelle 
Katharine” erinnert; dieser Ausdruck ist belegt im Simplicis- 
simus [Neudrucke] S. 117), groppe, herrenfasnacht, kreter, notre- 
gen, werhan; dazu A. Gétze in der Ztschr. f.d. Wortf. 13, 168; 
ferner Friedrich Kluge, Unser Deutsch (Leipzig 191%) S. 68; 


2 In meiner > in Behaghels Literaturblatt XI (1919), Sp. 353 f. wies 


ich u.a. auf die Darstellung der Gesch. des Adj. “braun” hin; vgl. dazu K. Borin- 
ski, Braun als Trauerfarbe (Miinchen 1918) und Nochmals die Farbe Braun. 
Nachtrige. (Miinchen 1920); beide Arbeiten in den Sitzungsberichten der 
bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., philos.-philol. u. hist. K1. 
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auch Heintze, Die deutschen Familiennamen (Halle a. S. 
1914) S. 287* nimmt Zusammenziehung aus “Wetterhahn” 
an. Das Wort kommt im Rotwelsch nicht blosz fiir “Hut,” 
sondern auch fiir ““Hure’’ vor, wahrscheinlich infolge eines 
Druckfehlers der Rotwelschen Grammatik, der andere nach- 
schrieben; deshalb ist es auch von L. Giinther in dem Auf- 
satz “‘Die Bezeichnungen fiir die Freudenmidehen im Rotwelsch 
und in den verwandten Geheimsprachen,” Anthropophyteia 9 
(1912) S. 70 ff. behandelt. Die Belege dort erheben keinen 
Anspruch auf Vollstindigkeit. 

Nicht beriicksichtigt hat Gétze, und zwar mit Recht, die 
&rat Xeyoueva in bekannteren Werken, die heute gut erliutert 
vorliegen; erinnert sei hier an Brants Narrenschiff in Friedrich 
Zarnckes bahnbrechender Ausgabe (Nachtriige geben Bolte, 
Zeitschr. d. Vereins fiir Volkskunde (1910) S. 193 ff. und A. 
Gétze, Friihneuhochdeutsches Lesebuch S. 27 Anm. 12), an 
Murners Narrenbeschwérung, hg. von M. Spanier, an Murners 
Groszen Lutherischen Narren, hg. von P. Merker (dazu Victor 
Michels, Anzeiger f. deutsches Altertum XXXIX (1920) S. 
139-148; M. Spanier, Beitrige 44(1920) S. 507-509 und v. Grol- 
man, Behaghels Literaturblatt 41(1920) Nr. 7/8), an die Zim- 
mersche Chronik, an Schades Satiren (3 Bande*) und Clemens 
Flugschriften. Uber dem ‘‘Kuchen” darf—um an Rudolf 
Hildebrands bekannten Ausspruch zu erinnern—in einem 
Worterbuche das “tigliche Brot’ nicht vergessen werden; 
andererseits aber konnte bei Gétze das gar zu Alltagliche 
getrost fortbleiben. 

Die alten Texte bieten oft Schwierigkeiten, die ein Glossar 
nicht lésen kann; eins musz jedoch betont werden: fiir das 
Verstindnis des Friihneuhochdeutschen ist die Kenntnis der 
mhd. Sprache und Grammatik durchaus notwendig. Um aber 
dem Anfinger eine gewisse Hilfe zu bieten, sind Artikel der 
folgenden Art aufgenommen, und zwar in der 1. Auflage 39, in 
der zweiten sogar 101: gan (fehlt AG’, AG?95) = 1. 3. sg. praes. 
ind., 2. sg. imp. génne, génnt, génne; z. B. E. Alberus, Fabeln 
(hg. von W. Braune) 32, 14: Dann ich euch warlich all guts 
gann; gebollen (fehlt AG', AG?*96>)=gebellt; dazu Fischart 
(hg. von A. Hauffen) 3, 69, 2 f.: Nun laszt sehen, wer den andern 
am billichsten hat angebollen; Aecht (AG‘67 und AG? 117») =3. 
sg. praes. ind. er hingt; z. B. H. Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 11, 259: 
Schaw zu, wie hecht der Narr den Kopff; miszverstanden hat 
diese Form der nicht genannte Herausgeber des 46. Bandchens 
der Inselbiicherei; er versieht sie mit einem*Fragezeichen und 
stellt sie zu hechen, keuchen, hachen, sich wie ein “hache”’ ge- 
barden, wihrend Wackernagels Lesung “hengt” ihn auf die 
richtige Deutung hatte bringen kénnen; in der zweibindigen, 

’Vgl. dazu Reinhold Kéhlers Bemerkungen in der Zeitschrift ‘Die 
deutschen Mundarten” 6, 60-76. 
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von P. Merker u. R. Buchwald herausgegebenen H. Sachs- 
Ausgabe des Inselverlages wird das Wort nicht erklirt; zu 
spielt= ich, er spaltete vgl. “schielt,” praet. zu schalten = fort- 
stoszen; z. B. H. Sachs, Fabeln und Schw. Bd. 3 Nr. 17, 11 f. 
Auf das den ayerkuchen sie pehielten, Den pawren darfon 
schiltten; Wan er fras almal vil; ferner “‘wielt” praet. zu walten; 
dariiber DWb XII! 1371; rich (fehlt A.G.', AG? 177») =2. sg. 
imper. riche; L 3, 41: Straiffe vn rich den bosé gewalt; wend 
(AG! 129, AG? 227°) =plur. praes. zu wollen, L 50, 22 u. 27: 
Dan das sénd ier finden das wir niitt anders wend hanndlen 
. und: Doch wend wier gehorsamm sin. 

Die einzelnen Artikel des Glossars sind gern so gefaszt, 
dasz “ein denkender Benutzer daraus wort-und bedeutungsge- 
schichtliche Aufschliisse gewinnen kann”’; vgl. z.B. altfetelisch= 
geschwitzig wie ein altes Weib (vetula); amplazer = Henker, der 
die Gefangenen mit Stringen (mlat. amblacium) fesselt; brem= 
Verbrimung, Rand; Drolinger = Tiroler (Wein) ; engelot = Engels- 
taler, Goldmiinze mit dem Bilde des Erzengels Michael (franz. 
engl. angelot. Kaufmann von Ven. 2, 7); falbel =fallendes Ubel, 
Epilepsie; gallenleute pl. = Gesindel, das alljaihrlich am Gallus- 
tag aus Augsburg ausgewiesen wurde; rasch=leichtes Wollge- 
webe, urspriinglich aus Arras; spotfeler=der iiber die Fehler 
anderer spottet; diese Deutung ist einfacher als die bei Schmel- 
ler II 691, der zum Vergleiche heranzieht alts. felgian, antun: 
felgian firin=spraca, firinuuord, imponere alicui convitia; auf 
Schmeller verweist DWb 10 I 2702. 

Auch bekanntere Sprichwérter sind in das Glossar auf- 
genommen, obwohl es ein Sprichwérterbuch nicht sein will 
noch kann. Gétze verweist im Vorwort S. VII auf die Biicher 
von Borchardt-Wustmann, Die sprichwértlichen Redensarten 
im deutschen Volksmund, 5. Aufl. (Leipzig 1895) und Ernst 
Thiele, Luthers Sprichwértersammlung (Weimar 1900) und die 
bei beiden genannte Literatur. Zu erwihnen waren da noch die 
sehr wichtigen Arbeiten Friedrich Seilers, dessen ‘‘Deutsches 
Sprichwort” (Straszburg 1918) ein Vorliufer seines demnichst 
erscheinenden groszen Werkes “Deutsche Sprichwérterkunde”’ 
ist: Deutsche Sprichwérter in mittelalterlicher lateinischer 
Fassung, ZfidPh 45 (1913) S. 236-291, ferner: Die kleineren 
deutschen Sprichwértersammlungen der vorreformatorischen 
Zeit und ihre Quellen, ZidPh 47, 241-256, 47, 380-390 u. 48, 81- 
95; dazu: Der lederfressende Hund, Ilbergs N. Jb. XXII 
(1919) I 435-440. Die Sprichwérter und Redensarten bei Th. 
Murner behandelt A. Risse in dem auch in Gétzes Lesebuch 
S. 27, Anm. 12 genannten Aufsatz, Ztschr. f. d. deutschen Un- 
terricht 31(1917) S. 215 ff.; tiber Sprichwérter und sprich- 
wortliche Redensarten bei H. Sachs vgl. Ch. Schweitzers 
Darlegungen in den Hans Sachs-Forschungen, Niirnberger 
Festschrift (Niirnberg 1894) S. 353-381. In AG! 114* und 
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AG? 200» findet sich der Artikel die seuglock leuten, mit dem 
seukarn faren= Zoten reiszen; dazu E. Alberus, Fabeln S. 20, 6: 
“vnd fuhr nicht mit dem Sewkarn,” u. Nr. 18, 17 f.: “Pflegt 
nicht wie etlich tolle Narrn, Zufaren mit dem Sdwkarn’’; Chr. 
Weise, Erznarren (hg. v. W. Braune) S. 4: “Hier lege ich dem 
Kerlen mit der Sauglocke was anders vor” und S. 174: “Allein 
wer mit seinen abgeschmackten Pickelherings-Possen uberall 
auffgezogen kémmt, und die Sau-glocke brav darzu lauten list.” 
. . . Bedeutend erweitert in AG? 129» ist die Wendung mit dem 
judenspiesz rennen usw; dazu jetzt Konrad Burdach, Der 
Longinus-Speer in eschatologischem Lichte, Sitzungsberichte 
der Preusz. Akad. d. Wissensch., philosoph.-hist. Kl. 1920, 
S. 294 ff. und die S. 294 erwihnten Aufsitze von Albert Leitz- 
mann u. Konrad Burdach in Ilbergs N. Jb. Nur bei H. Sachs 
belegt ist die in AG? 53> verzeichnete Redensart einen drappen 
schieszen; Fastnachtspiel 75, 495. “Die weil ich hab ain 
trappen geschossen” u. in der (auch in Boners Edelstein aufge- 
nommenen) Erzihlung vom Pfarrer mit dem Esel, Fabeln u. 
Schw. Bd. 3, Nr. 13, 21: “Der pfarer wiirt verdrossen Der 
schwinden gab Vnd drabet ab, Het ein drappen geschossen.” 
Zu der strebkatz ziehen AG* 210° vgl. L. 91, 348 u. die dort in 
Anm. 7 gegebene weitere Literatur. Nicht ins Glossar aufge- 
nommen sind die L. 75, Anm. 13 u. L. 129, Anm. 26 erliuterten 
Redensarten; zur ersten vgl. E. Alberus, Fabeln S.114, Morale: 
“Rem tibi quam noscis aptam, dimittere noli, Fronte capillata 
post haec occasio calua,”’ zur zweiten Grimmelshausen, Simpli- 
cissimus (Neudrucke) S. 159: “Eine schelmische Diebs-Kunst, 
einander die Schuh auszutreten.’”’ Die Wendung jmd. einen 
roten Hahn aufs Dach setzen, stecken—wir betreten damit das 
Gebiet des Rotwelsch—hat Gétze wohl absichtlich nicht aufge- 
nommen, weil sie noch heute,auch in der Gemeinsprache, fort- 
lebt. Friedrich Kluge bringt sie mit den Gaunerzeichen oder 
Zinken in Zusammenhang. ‘“‘Der rote Hahn,” sagt er in “Unser 
Deutsch” 4. Auflage (Leipzig 1919) S. 68, “deutet wohl auf den 
Rétel hin, womit die Gaunerzinken gern an Kirchen und Straszen- 
ecken oder einsamen Kreuzen angebracht wurden.” Das 
DWb VIII 1298 Nr. 3 c bringt unter “rot” einen Beleg aus 
Fischart; weitere Belege DWb 4 II 161; bei H. Sachs nicht blosz 
Fastnachtspiel 21, 236, sondern auch Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 2, 
Nr. 316, 88 ff.: ‘Der edelmann schwiier im pey got, Er wolt 
sein stadt im zinden on, Dratff seczen im ain rotten hon”; 
ferner Briider Grimm KHM (hg. v. F. v. d. Leyen) II 261: 
“Da sprachen die drei, er sollte ihnen viel Geld geben, sonst 
lieszen sie ihm den roten Hahn iibers Dach fliegen’’; der jiingste 
Beleg bei H. Stehr, Heiligenhof (Berlin 1918) I 253: ‘“Dasz er 
herkime, um iiber den Hof den roten Hahn zu blasen”’; zum 
Vorkommen der Redensart in der Gaunersprache vgl. Kluge, 
Rotwelsch 1, 198 u. 318. In AG' 68 findet sich nur das adj. 
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“‘henfen’”’ =aus Hanf, dagegen verzeichnet AG? 119° erfreulicher- 
weise auch die nicht seltenen Wendungen in eim h. weir er- 
trinken und auf eim h. pferd reiten=am Galgen sterben. Zu 
den Belegen im DWb 4 II 434 sei hinzugefiigt H. Sachs, Werke 
13, 58, 7 ff.: “Sich, du unflat, wolst du mausen, So must du 
nun am galgen hausen, Dich auffeim henffen gaul verdreen 
Und traben, wenn der windt thut wehen.” Dazu H. Sachs, 
Fastnachtspiel 15, 39 f.: “War mein anherr nach meim 
peduncken, Ist in eim hannfen weyr ertruncken.” Von rot- 
welschen Wértern begegnen u. a. dippen=geben, dolman= 
Galgen, doul=Pfennig, gallach, galle=Geistlicher, Hans von 
Keller=Schwarzbrot, Hans Walter=Laus, Jlefranz=Priester, 
lefrenzin=Konkubine eines Geistlichen, Jehem=Brot, meng= 
Kesselflicker, menklen =essen, musz plur. =Geld, schrenz =Stube. 
Im Rotwelsch treten folgende Formen dieses Wortes auf: 
schrantz, schren(t)z (schon im liber vagatorum), Screnz,. 
Schrende u. Schrinde; vgl. auch noch Strentz=Stube, in der 
pfilzischen Hindlersprache. Beliebt ist schrende im Rotwel- 
schen besonders in der Redensart, ‘‘Schrende fegen”’ =eine Stube 
auspliindern; dazu ‘“‘Schrendefeger” u. (neuer) “‘Schrendeschie- 
ber’; Niaheres bei L. Giinther in Grosz’ Archiv 54 (1913) S. 
165 f. Auch bei den rotwelschen Ausdriicken bedauert man es, 
dasz Etymologien im allgemeinen iiber den Rahmen von A. 
Gétzes Glossar hinausgehen wiirden; ein rotwelsches Worter- 
buch besitzen wir leider noch nicht; in Aussicht stellt es uns 
aber der verdiente Gieszener Gelehrte L. Giinther in der Ein- 
leitung seines jiingsten Buches “Die deutsche Gaunersprache” 
(Leipzig 1919), zu dem man—wegen der wertvollen neuen 
Deutungsversuche—A. Landaus Darlegungen in der Freien 
jiidischen Lehrerstimme [X (1920) Nr. 1-3 vergleichen mége. 
Auf das Lied vom Tannhduser, das als Urbild eines Gassen- 
hauers galt, kommt A. Gétze im Lesebuch S. 77 Anm. 2 zu 
sprechen; der Gassenhauer ist auch A.G.' und AG? erwahnt: 
danheuser =Gassenhauer; neu aufgenommen ist der Benzenauer, 
den E. Alberus 8, 79 in der késtlichen Erweiterung der Fabel 
von der Stadt- und Feldmaus nennt: “Zu singen hub die stadt- 
mausz an, Den Bentzenawer zu Latein’; dazu W. Braunes 
Anm. S. LIX. Von Tinzen werden z. B. der Kochersberger und 
der Zeuner, Zeiner genannt; zu ersterem vgl. DWb V 1561, zu 
letzterem Weise, Erznarren S. 160: “Denn solche lichtfertige 
Tantze, wie der Zeuner Tantz biszweilen gehalten wird . 
die soll man mit Prigeln und Staupbesen von einander treiben.” 
Auch Spiele beriicksichtigt A. Gétze mehrfach; in AG! finden 
sich z.B. Karnéffel, mumen, rauschen; in AG?* sind u.a. neu: 
buzen, les(e), losen, stich und bild, untreue. Als wichtige Belege 
vgl. man H. Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 81, 27; Fabeln u. Schw. Bd.1 
Nr. 18 u. Nr. 161, 55 f.; Bd. 6 Nr. 870 mit der dort verzeich- 
neten Literatur; ferner Rachels Satiren (hg. von Drescher) 
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2,100 u. 8,6. Ubergangen sei nicht das beriihmte Kapitel bei 
Fischart; dazu Heinrich A. Rausch, Das Spielverzeichnis im 
25. Kapitel von Fischarts Geschichtklitterung, Diss. (Strasz- 
burg 1908) ; ferner Joh. Bolte, Zeugnisse zur Geschichte unserer 
Kinderspiele, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde in Berlin 
1909, S. 381-414, und Georg Schligers Anmerkungen zu Johann 
Lewalter, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel (Kassel 1911) 
Nr. 927 ff. Die L. 133 u. 134 erklirten Kréiuternamen sind z. T. 
in das Glossar aufgenommen; ahnliche Zusammenstellungen 
von Kriiutern bei H. Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 49, 193 und Fabeln 
u. Schw. Bd. 2 Nr. 332, 56 ff. Die Vorliebe an solchen Auf- 
zihlungen haben das 15. und 16. Jahrh. vom Mittelalter geerbt. 
Man denke etwa an die Gedichte vom Hausrat (dazu L. 17 ff.) 
oder bei Hans Sachs an das Verzeichnis der rémischen Kaiser 
von Julius Caser bis auf Karl V., an die hundert und zehn 
flieszenden Wasser Deutschlands,* an den Spruch von den 
hundert Tierlein mit ihrer Art und Natur, an “Die hundert 
unnd vier und zweintzig fisch und meerwunder mit irer art” 
oder an ‘“‘Das regiment der anderhalb hundert végel”’; gerade 
bei dem letzten Gedicht leistet AG* wertvolle Dienste. 

Die Eigennamen konnten in dem Glossar nur nebenbei 
beriicksichtigt werden. Aber manches Wort, dem man heute 
nur in Familiennamen begegnet, war damals noch Appellati- 
vum; so beck, bick=Becker; plat(m)er = Harnischmacher; tan- 
ner =Schiffsmann; drechsel (bair.-schwib.), dreier = Drechsler; 
eibenschiitz = Bogenschiitz (eigentl. mit Armbrust von Eiben- 
holz); eisenmenger=Eisenhindler (vgl. dazu “haumenger” = 
Heuhindler, “habermenger” = Haferhindler); Kistler, Kist(e)- 
ner=Tischler usw. Wir fassen uns hier kurz, weil wir auf 
Alfred Gétzes ‘“‘Familiennamen im badischen Oberland” (Hei- 
delberg 1918)5 und auf seinen Aufsatz “Familiennamen und 
friihneuhochdeutscher Wortschatz” in der Festschrift ‘‘Hundert 
Jahre A. Marcus u. E. Webers Verlag 1818-1918” S. 124-131 
verweisen kénnen. Manches schéne alte Wort ist heute in 
Vergessenheit geraten, etwa: besenden=kommen lassen, ver- 
sammeln; postrenner=Eilbote; vorbad=Vorspiel; frimchen, 
frimlein=Scheinheiliger; Karenbiichs = Kanone; lebherz= einer, 
dessen Herz lebhaft schligt und froh sein will. Von dem ge- 
sunden Humor unserer Vorfahren legen Zeugnis ab: pfisterlein= 
Fluszuferliufer (wegen des weiszen Unterkérpers); dieramsel = 


* Dazu H. Zimmerer, Hans Sachs und sein Gedicht von den 110 Fliissen des 
deutschen Landes. Mit einer zeitgendssischen Landkarte herausgegeben. 
Miinchen 1896. (Programm des Kénigl. Maximiliansgymnasiums f.d. Schul- 
jahr 1895-96.) 

5 Dazu: Zeitschr. f.d. deutschen Unterricht 32 (1918) S. 375 f. (Weise); 
Zeitschr. des A.D. Sprachvereins 34 (1919) Sp. 150 f. (Paul Cascorbi); Litera- 
turbl. fiir germ. u. rom. Philologie 1919 Sp 285 f. (Behaghel); Anzeiger fiir 
deutsches Altertum 39 (1920) S. 171 f. (E. Schroeder). 
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Zechbruder; fersenritter = Fliichtling; frauengemiit (schweiz.) = 
Pendel der Uhr; henslein im Keller = ungeborenes Kind; runk(e)s 
= Riipel; suchen-trunk = Stammgast; zungenreiter = Schwitzer. 

Besonders war Gétze darauf bedacht, solche Worte auf- 
zunehmen, die der heutige Leser leicht miszverstehen kann. 
In der ersten Auflage begegnen schon torpedo=Zitterrochen und 
stetig=stérrisch, bes. vom Pferde. Zu “torpedo” vgl. Gétze, 
Nomina ante res S. 24f. und Gitze, Wege der Geistes in der 
Sprache S. 24. Das im DWb noch ausstehende “stetig” ist z. 
B. bei Fischart 3, 230, 14 belegt: “Das ist stattig, das schlagt 
vnd beiszt.” Erst in die 2. Auflage sind von solchen “gefihr- 
lichen Ausdriicken” u.a. aufgenommen: abdfellig=abtriinnig; 
andacht= Meinung, (religiéser) Eifer; bewegung= Regung, Be- 
wegrund, Erwigung; briefelich= handschriftlich; einténig = der 
nur einen Ton kennt, eigensinnig; entgegen sein= anwesend sein; 
vergniigt=zufrieden; verstand=Sinn, Bedeutung; verwinen= 
jmd. einen Wahn beibringen; sich verwiisten=sich schmutzig 
machen; forchtsam=auch furchterregend, schrecklich; geriim- 
pel = Tumult; haupstat-Richtstatte ; /eichtsinnig = leichten Sinnes, 
froh; mangel haben an=nicht zufrieden sein mit; ofenror= 
Blasebalg; tibers jar=das Jahr iiber, ungeferlich= absichtslos, 
etwa; wizig=verstindig. Auch Kirchenworte, die sonst nicht in 
Wirterbiichern verzeichnet sind, werden erklirt. Bisweilen 
greift Gétze zum Fremdwort, wenn dieses die Bedeutung des 
alten Ausdruckes am besten wiedergibt. Dabei tritt “die 
deutsche Fiille der alten Sprache” in helles Licht, ja sogar zu 
guten Verdeutschungen werden da gelegentlich Anregungen 
gegeben; vgl. aufziglich=dilatorisch; betfart=Bittgang, Pro- 
zession; blatner=Tonsurtriiger; biicherhaus= Bibliothek; buch- 
staber= Pedant (iiber Verdeutschungen von “Pedant” vgl. E. 
Engel, Entwelschung S. 397); taumeltrunk = Narkotikum; /or- 
knecht = Portier, Bote eines geistlichen Fiirsten (nach portarius 2 
K6n. 7, 11); eisengraber = Graveur; gewandhiiter = Garderobier; 
klopfader=Schlagader, Puls; /Jeidung=Passivitit; schaugro- 
schen = Medaille (Engel, Entwelschung S. 328 schligt fiir ““Me- 
daille” u. a. ‘““Schaumiinze” vor); schmachlied Spottdichtung, 
Pamphlet; sonderhaus =Isolierbaracke; widerreder = Opponent; 
swigabel=Dilemma. Neu sind u.a. in der zweiten Auflage: 
anziehen =nennen, zur Sprache bringen, zitieren; bornfart=Ausflug 
nach Quelle und Wald, Picknick; nachmeister = Epigone; spreng- 
kugel = Granate; wurzladen = Kriutergewélbe, Drogerie. 





Der Fortschritt der zweiten gegeniiber der ersten Auflage 
zeigt sich vor allem in der Berichtigung und Erweiterung ein- 
zelner Artikel, und Belege mégen die Notwendigkeit einer 
Anderung begriinden. Zu abfal z. B. sind AG* 2 noch die Be- 
deutungen ‘‘Wasserfall, Wirbel” hinzugetreten; vgl. Sachs, 
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Werke 2, 196, 19 ff.: “Die wellen schlugen gen einander, Hoch 
wie die berg mit lautem schal, Mit schrécklich brausendem 
abfal.” In AG* 30> ist auch sich betragen=“sein Auskommen 
haben, sich begniigen mit, sich vertragen “‘verzeichnet; H. 
Sachs, Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1 Nr. 160, 156 f.: “So wollen wir 
nin forthin gar Nimer mehr nach keim lanczknecht fragen, 
Sinder wir wollen vns petragen Der spiller, goczlestrer, wein- 
zecher. . . .” Die nachbessernde Hand zeigt sich deutlich 
bei dank in AG? 46>; zu der in AG! 27> fehlenden Bedeutung 
“Preis” vgl. H. Sachs, Werke 2, 347, 20 ff.: ‘““Den dantz hielt 
man mit groszem brenck, An dem man auszgab die vier denck 
Den bestn thurnierern in die vier land. Auch gab man ausz die 
denck allsand Den besten rennern und den stechern.” Wohl mit 
Riicksicht auf Luthers Lied “Ein feste Burg” ist neu aufge- 
nommen die oft falsch verstandene Wendung sol keinen dank 
dazu haben=ob er will oder nicht; vgl. O. Brenners Abhandlung 
in den “Lutherstudien zur 4. Jahrhundertfeier der Reforma- 
tion,” verdffentlicht von den Mitarbeitern der Weimarer 
Lutherausgabe (Weimar 1917) und dazu K. Drescher in der 
Unterhaltungsbeilage der Tgl. Rundschau vom 1. XI. 1917. 
Lecht, das jetzt AG* 148* mit “‘vielleicht, etwa, wohl” erklart, 
ist z.B. belegt bei H. Sachs, Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1, Nr. 16, 90: 
“Hab die nacht lecht sechs stund zu schlaffen.”” In AG 63> 
war géz= Tropf als rheinisch bezeichnet worden; die Bemerkung 
ist mit Recht in AG? fortgelassen; das Wort findet sich z.B. bei 
Hans Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 8, 16f.: ““Heb dich hinausz ins 
Ritt nam heint Mit deinem gran, du alter Gétz!” 

Aber auch von den neu aufgenommenen Artikeln seien 
einige gennant: angelwind = Wind von einem der vier Enden der 
Welt; H. Sachs 2, 161, 18 f.: “Im augenblick fielen geschwind 
Inn das meer die vier angel-wind”; auskeren n.= Abrechnung; 
Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 4, 259 f.: “‘So find es sich inn dem ausz- 
keren, Das jr baid seyd geleich an ehren’’; biittenmesser = Band- 
messer des Béttchers, Kiifers; Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 12, 59s: 
“Der kellner greuft an sein puetenmesser’’; darschlagen = einem 
die Hand bieten auf etwas; Sachs, Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1. Nr. 
26, 78 ff.: “Es rewt mich noch zu hetting tagen, Das jchs jm 
nicht hab dar geschlagen; So dérfft jch in dem Pflig nit ziehen’”’; 
verriechen=den Duft verlieren; Sachs, Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1 
Nr. 21, 79f.: ““Man spricht: Der armen hoffart, gwalt Und 
kelber koth verriechen palt”; gazer=Stotterer; Sachs, Fast- 
nachtspiel 4, 348: “Du gatzer, stazer ... ”; gruszbar= 
héflich; Sachs, Werke 4, 106, 11 ff.: “Auch solt du gruszbar 
sein all stund, Wie mit dem schwantz sich liebt der hund;” 
kandelbreitt= Kiichenregal; ‘als besonders seltene Abbildung 
eines Gegenstandes, der sich auch kaum in einem Original 
erhalten haben diirfte,” sei verwiesen auf die Wiedergabe des 
Kandelbretts im 2. Felde des Einblattdruckes, den Hampe, 
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Gedichte vom Hausrat aus dem XV und XVI Jahrhundert 
zwischen S. 16 u. 17 bringt; merklen= geheime Kiufe schlieszen; 
Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 12, 167: “Sie kawft vnd merckelt, wie 
sie wil”; nachhengen=nachsetzen; Sachs, Werke 5, 96, 1 f.: 
“Und auff die lincken hand sich, richt Dem armen wolff su hen- 
gen nach”; nmur(#)=nur, (jetzt) erst; Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 12, 
90: “So ziecht nuri hin! Last vns den pachen!’’; umschwank = 
Umweg; Sachs, Fastnachtspiel 37, 26f.: “Ich hab mir ein 
vmbschwanck genomen, Bin vbern zaun gestign beim Stadel’’; 
wizung-Witzigung, Lehre, Warnung; Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1 
Nr. 166, 63 f.: “ . . . Sol mir ein wyczung sein, Das ich kain 
lanczknecht las herein.”” Eine Menge erst in AG* begegnender 
Ausdriicke liszt sich aus einem einzigen Gedichte des Hans 
Sachs, der “Armen klagenden Roszhaut’” belegen (Fabeln u. 
Schw. Bd 1 Nr. 67): lakaiisch v. 8; geritig v. 30; pollern v. 59; 
pfrengen v. 60 (mhd. pfrengen=pressen, dringen, bedriicken) ; 
augstel v. 86; engerling v. 110; abfirmen v. 155; noppen v. 260. 
In innigster Beziehung steht das Glossar zu Gétzes Friihneu- 
hochdeutschem Lesebuch,' als dessen lexikalisches Hilfsmittel es 


*Zu meiner Besprechung in Ilbergs Neuen Jahrbiichern 1920, S. 302 f. sei 
hier einiges nachgetragen. Bei den Literaturnachweisen S. IV_ wiirde ich 
Konrad Burdachs Arbeiten nicht iibergehen; vgl. jetzt am besten K. Burdach, 
Bericht iiber die Forschungen zur nhd. Sprach-und Bildungsgeschichte, Sit- 
zungsber, der Preusz. Akademie der Wiss. 1920, IV, S. 71-86. Zu S. 1: Boner, 
Der Edelstein, Lichtdrucknachbildung der undatierten Ausgabe im Besitze 
der Kénig!. Bibl. zu Berlin. Hg. von Paul Kristeller (Berlin 1908)==Graphische 
Gesellschaft, 1. Auszerordentliche Veréffentlichung. Auch in seiner 
Alois Bernt gerichteten Streitschrift “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen, das Alteste 
mit Bildern ausgestattete und mit beweglichen Lettern gedruckte deutsche 
Buch u. seine Stellung in der Uberlieferung der Dichtung” (Mainz 1918) 
S. 15 ff. spricht G. Zedler dariiber, dasz der Wolfenbiittler Boner Alter ist als 
der Berliner; dazu wieder A. Gétzes Anzeige in der Hist. Zeitschr. 122 (1920) 
S. 166 f. Zu Nr 9 vgl Tunnicius, hg. von Hoffmann von Fallersleben (Berlin 
1870). Zu S. 34: Brunschwig, Buch der Cirurgia, Begleittext von G. Klein, 272 
u. XXXVIII S. mit Abbildgn u. 16 Tafeln (Miinchen 1911=Alte Meister der 
Medizin . . . in Facsimile=Ausg. u. Neudrucken Bd 3). Zu S. 82: Nach- 
bildung des Titelholzschnittes der “Disputation” auch in der H. Sachs-Ausgabe 
des Insel-Verlages 2, 277 (in der Prachtausgabe koloriert) u. bei E. Mummen- 
hoff, Hans Sachs (Niirnberg 1894) S. 29. Zu Kéhlers Ausgabe der a die 
reiche sprachliche Anmerkungen bringt, vgl. Germania IV 97-106 (E. L 
Rochholz) und IV 117-123 (Fedor Bech). ZuS. 106: R. Pfeiffer, Die Meister- 
singerschule in Augsburg und der Homeriibersetzer Spreng (Miinchen 1919= 
Schwiibische Geschichtsquellen und Forschungen 2); besprochen von Georg 
Witkowski im Beiblatt der Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde 1920, Heft 4, Sp. 169. 
Briefe von Fischart sind kiirzlich in die der Handschriften=Abteilung der Berliner 
Staatsbibliothek angegliederten Autographensammlung Darmstidter zur Ge- 
schichte d. Wiss. und der Technik gekommen; vgl. Euphorion XXII (1920) 
S. 661. Hoffentlich verwertet sie schon A. Hauffen in seiner Fischartbiographie. 
Vgl. ferner: Virgil Moser, Die Strasburger Druckersprache zur Zeit Fischarts 
(1570-1590), Grundlegung zu einer Fischart-Grammatik, Miinchen 1920. An 
Fischart klingt dfters die Sprache der bekannten Dichterin Handel-Mazzetti 
an; vgl. Zeitschr. des Allg. Deutschen Sprachvereins 36(1921) Sp. 52. 
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gedacht ist, und so verdient es auch noch in dieser Hinsicht ge- 
wiirdigt zu werden. Von Worten, die in AG' und AG? verzeich- 
net stehen,— nur um wenige Beispiele kann es sich auch hier 
handeln—lassen sich durch das Lesebuch belegen: abscheid 23, 
74; aufenthaltung 5, 51; aufnemen 9, 13; behalier 21, 11 und 22, 
53; birgisch 109, 87; geding 13, 48; gewachst 17, 50 (mhd. gewahst, 
gewehste); gesung 7, 49; hartmonat 3, 29; schleisze 19, 56; Tri- 
ackers 5,46; urstend 11,93; widerwertig 5,47; cwelfbot 9, 37; dazu 
die dialektischen Formen fenner 50, 37 und niitziitz 50, 23. Von 
erweiterten Artikeln kommen u. a. einzelne den Texten des Lese- 
buches zugute, bezw. sind mit Riicksicht auf diese ergiinzt wor- 
den. Fiir belangen bringt AG' 15* nur die Bedeutung anlan- 
gen”; AG* 26* fiigt hinzu: “(alem.) Sehnsucht haben”; dazu 
L. 24, 1 (hier=verlangen, geliisten); weitere Belege bei Charles 
Schmidt, Historisches Wb. der elsiissischen Mundart S. 27b. Bei 
gereusch steht erst in AG* 103* auch “Eingeweide des Schlacht- 
viehs”; Beleg. L 121, 189; vgl. Fischer, Schwab. Wb. III 405. 
Schaffen=vermachen vermiszt man in AG!, dazu L 9, 19; 
dagegen fehlt auch in AG? fiir geschefft die Bedeutung “Testa- 
ment,”’ die durch L 9, 17 und 10, 50 gesichert ist. Weiterhin 
werden manche Ausdriicke, auf die der Benutzer des Lese- 
buches stészt, erst in AG? erlautert, so aberelle 50, 33 und 53, 125; 
dazu Fischer, Schwab. Wb. I 299: abril, abrél, awréla; Abrell; 
Aberelle; bemasen 109,89 (mhd. bem4sen); beutepfennig 137, 38; 
dechsen (plur.) 107, 42; elmesz 119, 133; Fischer, Schwab. WC II 
696: Maszstab mit dem Masz einer Elle und ihrer Teile; on ende 
13, 43; garbei 56, 54; gegenwertikeit 23, 76; gehenk 121, 189; 
Fischer III 211: ‘‘das was hingt; Lunge, Leber, Herz und Netz 
der Tiere”; geschrét (lat. scrotum) 46, 46; gestrepel 109, 113; 
Fischer III 561: “Lirm”; gesund m. 11, 82; keub 60, 175; 
Fischer IV 147; offenlich 10, 63; reitung 136, 19; mhd. reitunge 
Lexer II 399; triickne 5, 32; urn 107, 15 (mhd, iirn-ein Fliissig- 
keitsmasz, bes. fiir Wein, lat. urna); ziger 59,158; dazu Kretsch- 
mer, Wortgeographie der hd. Umgangssprache S. 563 f.; 
sugleichen 5, 46. 

Andererseits findet man im Lesebuche auch Ausdriicke, iiber 
die das Glossar keine Auskunft gibt; und da musz man sich die 
Ziele vor Augen halten, die Gétze vorgeschwebt haben. Man- 
che sprachlich schwierigen Worte werden in den Anmerkungen 
des Lesebuches erklirt, bei einigen begniigt er sich mit dem 
Hinweis auf dieses oder jenes Nachschlagewerk, bei anderen 
Ausdriicken widerum soll der Benutzer zur eigenen Arbeit 
angeregt werden. Niheres findet er zumeist in unseren groszen 
Worterbiichern, bei Grimm,’ Lexer, im Schweizerischen Idioti- 


7Vgl. W. L. van Helien, Fiinfzig Bemerkungen zum Grimmschen Worter- 
buche (Rotterdam und Leipzig 1874); A. Miihlhausen, Geschichte des Grimm- 
schen Worterbuchs (Hamburg 1888,—Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissen- 
schaftlicher Vortrige, hg. von R. Virchow und Fr. v. Holtzendorff. N.F. ,3. Serie, 
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kon,® bei Fischer, Schmeller, Charles Schmidt u. in Schépfs 
Tirolischem Idiotikon; auch auf Hans Schulz, von dessen 
Fremdwéorterbuch infolge des Todes des Verfassers leider nur 
der 1. Bd. vorliegt, auf Stalder und Wurm verweist Gétze. 
Von solchen Worten, fiir die sich der Leser in grészeren Werken 
Rats holen musz, seien genannt: amstehen 137, 48; Fischer I 
267: “um et was anstehen =” bitten; aufbehalten 137, 44; Fischer 
I 364=aufbewahren; deck 109, 112; Fischer II 125 f.= Decke, 
Deckel; verwilligen 22, 50; mhd. verwilligen = zu etwas willig sein 
einwilligen; Hemstab 137, 32; Fischer III 1419=Visierrute; 
hinausbringen 136, 14; Fischer III 1612 “durchbringen, die 
Existenz fristen”; Kartegk 38, 60; DWb II 608=ein seidenes 
Gewirk; sich niderrichten 136, 18; fehlt bei Fischer; DWb VII 
784 bringt fiir niederrichten nur einen Beleg in der Be- 
deutung “zur Ruhe bringen’’; “sich niderrichten” also=sich 
niederlassen; Jassitz 38,55; DWb VI 241 =eine Wieselart und das 
Pelzwerk davon; /etze 39, 105; Schmeller I 1545=Saum; panet 
38, 57; DWb I 1118=Kappe aus Fell, frz. bonnet; rauchwerk 
39, 81; DWb VIII 254: (fiir Rauhwerk) Pelzwerk; schlag 123, 
21; Fischer, Bd 5, Sp. 869 ff.: hier=Ast; thamb 72, 91;’Schmeller 
I 506=Lirm, Getése. Bisher unbelegt sind faberei L 40, 114 
zu lat. faber; Dutschin L 45, 43 (gemeint ist wegen des folgenden 
Vergleiches mit einem Schwein wohl ein Delphin, der nach 
DWb VI 1859 sonst “‘Meerschwein” heiszt); ferner onderbunst 
L63, 95; zu ahd. unnan=génnen gehérig, also= Miszgunst. 

Die bedeutendsten Schriftsteller.der friihneuhochdeutschen 
Zeit aus eigener Lektiire lexikalisch zu" erschépfen oder nur 
unsere wichtigsten Wérterbiicher liickenlos auszunutzen, iiber- 
steigt—wie Gétze selbst zugibt—die Kraft eines einzelnen. So 
mégen einige Nachtrige und Erginzungen folgen, zu denen 
den Schreiber dieser Zeilen Gétzes Glossar angeregt hat; es 
sollte ihn freuen, wenn sie bei einer neuen Auflage Beriicksichti- 
gung finden. Die Belege stammen—wie schon oben—simt- 
lich aus Hans Sachs. Erzihlen darf ich wohl hier—und hier 
zum ersten Male dffentlich—dasz ich mit der Abfassung eines 
Hans Sachs-Wérterbuches beschiaftigt bin, bis «zu  dessen 
Abschlusz freilich noch geraume Zeit vergehen wird. Aber 
dasz es auch der Wortforschung Friichte tragen wird,’ zeigen 





Heft 55); ferner Alfr. Gétze, Das Deutsche Wéorterbuch der Briider Grimm, 
Wiss. Beihefte zur Zeitschr d. A.D. Sprachvereins IV. Reihe Heft 23-24 S. 
86 ff. und Georg Schoppe, Das Deutsche Wérterbuch, Katholisches Schulblatt 
(Breslau, Heinr. Handel) 63. Jahrg. (1917) S. 2-9, 37-42 und 70-75. 

8 Vgl. dazu Friedr. Kluges Aufsatz in den “‘Bunten Blattern” (Freib. i. B. 
1910?) S. 165-174 und Meinrad Lienert, Die Stimme der Heimat (Basel 1918= 
Volksbiicher des Deutschschweizerischen Sprachvereins, H. 6). 

® Wie wichtig es wire, wenn wir fiir unsere bedeutendsten Schriftsteller 
Sonderworterbiicher besiizen, mag ein Beispiel beweisen. Das Wort /oh kann 
das DWb VI 1128 erst aus dem 18. Jahrh. belegen. Auf dessen Angaben stiitzt 
sich Dora Nichtenhauser in ihrer schénen Dissertation “‘Riickbildungen im Neu- 
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vielleicht schon die folgenden Zeilen. abreden; Werke 8, 437, 
15f.: ‘““Thet er untrewer arglist walten, Redt die botschafft 
mit liigen ab (bewog sie. . . zur Riickkehr); sich anrichten, sich 
anziehen; Werke 6, 25, 38: “Stund auff und mich anricht;” 
aufrupfen nicht blosz alem., wie AG* 15° bemerkt; Werke 7, 
238, 1f.: “Er sprach: Mein feind thut mich hart schelten 
Und auffrupfit mir all meine laster;” aufsizen auch “an Bord 
gehen”; Werke 4, 244, 15 ff.: ““Da traumet mir so eygentleich, 
Wie ich inn Portugal, dem reich, Der stat Lisabona auff-sas, 
Da denn die kéngklich schiffung was’; ausmachen fertig ma- 
chen, vollenden, voll machen; Werke 6, 37, 20f.: “Ich fércht, er 
kom mit bésen sachen, Das ungliick mir gar ausz zu machen”’; 
dazu DWb I 914; destand auch “Bestand, Dauer,’”’ Werke 6, 
238, 2 £: “Volkommen also gut und gantz, So ausz vestem grund 
und bestantz’’; besten stand halten, standhaft bleiben; Werke 1, 
43, 2 ff.: “Die anfechtung wart streng und hart, Darmit denn 
tiberwund die schlang. Der mann wer noch bestanden lang, 
Het nit glaubt der schlangen betrug”’; doppel auch ,,Wiirfel- 
spiel’; Werke 8, 428, 11f.: “Erfillt die statt Constanti- 
nopel Mit ehbruch, junckfraw-schwechen, dopel’; vel. 
auch Schmeller I 528; entnmucken nicht blosz schweizerisch, 
wie AG’* 65 bemerkt; Werke 7, 203, 15 ff.: “Ich legt 
mich zu dem briinlein nider In den gedancken tieff 
entzucket, gleich sam in einem traum entnucket”; erstrecken 
auch niederstrecken; Werke 8, 364, 17 ff.: “Sonder bedenck 
mittel und endt, Das arg zu gutem werdt gewendt Und schandt 
mit ehren werdt verdecket Und schad mit nutz auch werdt 
erstrecket’”’; ein Irrtum hat sich unter esch(e) aus AG! in 
AG* 70» hiniibergeschlichen; Fraxinus ist der Baum Esche; 
der Fisch Aesche heiszt salmo thymallus; verlauffen den Weg 
versperren, im Sturm anlaufen; Fischer II 1212; Werke 
10, 160, 36f—161, 2: “Blasz und beriiff mit lauter stim, 
Das sie Midiam ziehen entgegen, Sie schlagen und ernider 
legen, Verlauffens wasser und den Jordan”; verlegen an 
den unrechten Ort legen, verlegen; Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1 
Nr. 40, 69f.: “Gantz schibel wercks sie mir versteckt, Ver- 
zwierte spindel sie verlegt”; verdsen verwiisten, vernichten; 
Werke, 6, 82, 13: “Viel stett zerstéret und verést”’; verrennen 
durch rinnende Fliissigkeit verstopfen, DWb XII 1008; Werke 
8, 696, 38: “Solch mawr verrennet war mit bech”’; versehen 
abwenden, verhiiten; Werke 1, 124, 11: “Also thetst du dein 





hochdeutschen” (Freiburg i. B. 1920); sie verzeichnet S. 30 lok als Riickbil- 
dung aus lichterloh. Das Wort begegnet aber schon bei H. Sachs, Werke 3, 
471, 22f.: “Dérffer unnd kleyne weyler, Die brunnen hoch und lo.” Hier 
haben wir ein neues Beispiel fiir das, was Alfred Gétze in den Wiss. Beiheften zur 
Ztschr. des A.D. Sprachvereins, 5. Reihe, Heft 32, S. 46 ff. “Lexikalische Span- 
nung” nennt: erstes Vorkommen des Wortes bei H. Sachs, erste Buchung bei 
Campe (1807). 
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tod versehen”’; verweisen vorhalten; Werke 6, 362, 33 ff.: “Wenn 
du schenckst ein gab angenem Deim gutem freund oder gselen, 
So du dich doch darnach thust stellen, Als rew es dich, ver- 
weiszt im das, Gerst von im auch etwas”; verwenden auch “um- 
wenden’”’; Werke 8, 477, 10 ff.: “Also vor langer zeyt auch wur 
Verwendt der kénigkliche standt, Das er kam in der fiirsten 
handt”’; verzeten fallen lassen, verlieren (auch bildlich); Werke 
7, 29, 16 ff.: “Ich hilff offt halten in der hecken, Den kauffleuten 
ir gelt ab-schrecken, Darob ich offt den Kopff verzet’’; geschirr 
auch “Geschlechtsteile”’; Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1. Nr. 101, 37: 
“Der maler sprach: Das pild wer fein, Wer im verdeckt sein 
gschirr allein; Es ist ein schant vor erbern frawen, Leich mirs 
peyhel! Las michs rab hawen!’’; dazu DWb 4 I 2, 3892; 
hausen sich niederlassen, seinen Weg nehmen; Werke 6, 60, 36 ff.: 
“Wir wollen auszschreiben, das man Im birg einnem die engen 
klausen, Dadurch der feindt zu uns mécht hausen”’; zu hend 
vgl. Werke 6, 267, 16: “Der fluch gieng in die hend auch eben” 
(ging in Erfiillung); zu Kolbe vgl. Fabeln u. Schw. Bd. 1 Nr. 
17, 78: ““Narren musz man mit kolben lausen”’; miderschlagen 
auch “beugen, erniedrigen”; Werke 7, 357, 27 ff.: “Und ander 
dergleich ungliicks mehr, Dermit Gott die welt teglich plag, In 
seinem zoren niederschlag, Hinden und vorn an allen enden”; 
dazu DWb VII 789; rant Anschlag, Streich (Schmeller II, 125); 
Fastnachtspiele 12, 167 ff.: “Sie kawft und merckelt, wie sie 
wil, So schaw ich zu, vnd schweig stockstil Vnd las ir iren muet 
und rant”; das in AG! fehlende rupe wird in AG* 181» als fem. 
bezeichnet, ebenso DWb VIII 1533; dagegen Sachs, Werke 
7, 461, 31: “Der rupp in lauterm wasser gat’’; stechen mit dem 
Schwert verjagen; Werke 6, 78, 22 ff.: “So mécht ir in ordnung 
machziehen, Sie schlagen und euch an in rechen Und bisz ausz 
ewer grentzen stechen’’; stempfel (ebenso wie Mérser) in ob- 
szénem Sinne in Fabeln u. Schw. Bd 1 Nr 80, 55: “Sag deinem 
pfaffen gleich, mein morser ich im nimer leich. Der dewffel 
im sein stempfel hol’’; stol(e), in AG? 209» als fem. bezeichnet, 
ebenso Schmeller II 751; bei H. Sachs dagegen masc.; Fast- 
nachtspiel 34, 233s: “Der Pfaff wirfft jhm den stol an hals”; 
Fastnachtspiel 51, 3069: “Der Pfaff kumbt, hat den stolam 
halsz”’; trum auch “Stiick”’; Fabeln u. Schw. Bd., Nr. 16, 102 ff.: 
“Die Fraw sprach: Das ist warlich schad, Das du nicht inn das 
wildpad sitzt, Das dir dein vnzucht basz ausz schwitzt, Der 
jch dir zaygen kindt ein drum”; zelen a)halten, betrachten als; 
Werke 8, 510, 3 ff.: “Sein volck in selig und heilig zelt, Weil er 
gar sinnreich hett erdacht, Die griechsen buchstabn het auff- 
bracht”’; b) erkliren fiir, ernennen; Werke 8, 640, 29 f.: “Und 
wurt auch zukiinfftig gezelt Bischoff zu Magdenburg erwelt”; 
ziehen rudern; Werke 3, 312, 4f.: “Ich keret umb unnd zoch 
Zu land mit allen krefften.”” Weitere Belege bei Rudolf Hilde- 
brand, Ges. Aufsitze und Vortriige S. 113 f.; diese Bedeutung 
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hat das Wort auch an einer, von Schiller miszverstandenen Stelle 
Tschudis; fiir seine “Quellen zu Schillers Wilhelm Tell” (Bonn 
1912) hat Albert Leitzmann Hildebrands Ausfiihrungen leider 
nicht verwertet. 

In den Lieferungen des DWb, die in den letzten Jahren 
erschienen sind, wird Alfred Gétzes Arbeit stets beriicksichtigt. 
Diese Tatsache spricht besser als andere Zeugnisse fiir die Be- 
deutung des Glossars. In der neuen, ergiinzten und erweiterten 
Auflage heiszen wir es doppelt willkommen. 

Hetmut WocKE 





METHODS AND MATERIALS OF LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM. LYRIC, EPIC, AND ALLIED FORMS OF 
POETRY. By Charles Mills Gayley, Litt. D., LL.D. and 
Benjamin Putnam Kurtz, Ph.D. Ginn and Co., Boston, 
etc. 1920, pp. XI+911. 


“This book is the second of a series entitled Methods and 
Materials of Literary Criticism, the volumes of which, though 
contributory to a common aim, are severally independent. 
The first volume (Gayley and Scott, 1899) was an introduction 
to the bases in aesthetics and poetics, theoretical and historical. 
The present volume applies the methods there developed to the 
comparative study of the lyric, the epic, and some allied forms 
of poetry. A third volume, approaching completion, will 
present tragedy, comedy, and cognate forms.” 

These are the first words of Professor Gayley’s preface. He 
proceeds to state that, despite its length, the work does not 
pretend to exhaustiveness, but is intended to open up investi- 
gations. References, he says, are nowhere complete, nor are 
the summaries of periods and movements complete. Professor 
Gayley explains that each literary type or species is considered 
in a twofold aspect, theoretical and historical. “In each of 
these subdivisions the first section presents an analysis of the 
subject under discussion and a statement of the problems 
involved, with indication of the authorities most necessary to 
be consulted; the second section consists of a bibliography, 
alphabetically arranged and accompanied by annotations 
which aim to give the student or the prospective buyer some 
idea of the content and value of the work in its bearing upon 
the subject; and the third section supplies in outline the theory, 
or history, as the case may be, of the type or form under consid- 
eration as developed in various national literatures, and cites 
specific authorities for periods, movements, and germinative 
influences in poetry and criticism.” 

The first half of the book is devoted to the lyric. In accord- 
ance with the plan just quoted from the preface, there are two 
chapters dealing with the lyric, of which the first discusses 
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theory, and the second historical development. Each chapter 
has three sections, devoted respectively to the statement of 
problems, bibliography, and an outline of development by 
nationalities. Section 1 is concerned with definitions of the 
lyric, the nature of the lyric, its technique, special forms 
(song, hymn, ode, etc.), classification, function, comparison 
with other kinds of poetry, and the conditions of society 
favorable to the lyric. Professors Gayley and Kurtz are not 
inclined to dictate the solution of problems. They wish to 
suggest problems that await solution. Their method of stating 
problems may be illustrated. On page 10, the following 
suggestions are made as to the Essential Character of the Lyric: 
“‘(a) The poet’s own impulse or desire? (b) The ‘attempt to 
justify passion by idealizing its object’? (c) A ‘movement of 
the fancy by which the individua: spirit seeks to obtain broader 
freedom’? (d) Some objective condition aroused by an external 
stimulus? (e) The ‘identification of the poet with the object 
described’? (f) Is it the ‘inner music of the feelings’? (g) Is it 
some special ordering of the inspired imagination, such as the 
association by the imagination of images and ideas independent 
of a controlling reference to an objective model? Compare 
Mendelssohn and Engel; see also J. M. Baldwin. (h) Can the 
lyric be said to ‘imitate’ the invisible emotion? (i) Is onomato- 
poetic illusion characteristic of the lyric? See Lange. (j) On 
the ‘inner image’ as affording the lyric subject, and on its 
varieties as determined by its relations to subjective conditions 
and objective controls, see above, etc.” 

This citation might be paralleled from almost any page of 
section 1. It should be noticed that frequently the authors 
supply references for specific questions. The student has the 
advantage of noting topics for research and of learning some 
useful bibliographical tools with which to approach these topics, 
but he is left to do independent thinking. The authors do not 
by any means entirely avoid comment. For instance, they 
point out that, in general, ancient criticism of the lyric was 
formalistic, romantic criticism was subjective, while modern 
criticism tries to combine the two conceptions. Well established 
general truths are frankly stated. But there is no attempt to 
answer with finality any reasonably doubtful questions. 

Section 2 of Chapter I is a bibliography of works dealing 
with the general theory of the lyric. The contents of many, 
but not all the books are summarized. 

Section 3 deals with theories of the lyric developed by 
critics of different nationalities or periods. Ancient Greece and 
Rome, the Dark Ages, Italy, France, England and Germany are 
discussed. Holland and Spain receive six lines of comment. 
After pointing out the scarcity of lyrical criticism in the ancient 
world and in the Dark Ages, the authors show that, even in the 
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modern nations, it has been difficult to criticize a type so com- 
lex as the lyric. Renaissance criticism in all countries was 
ormal and interested in the imitation of some model such as 
Pindar, Horace, or Petrarch. A more intelligent criticism arose 
with modern philosophical thought. Hegel and others laid 
emphasis on the subjectivity of the lyric. However, even in 
criticism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, although 
narrow rule giving has been abandoned, and many efforts have 
been made to study completely the environment of lyric poets in 
order fully to understand them, despite many brilliant dis- 
coveries, there is still a noticeable lack of well founded generali- 
zations in lyrical theory. Probably the lyric must always 
be more vague, more baffling to discussion than other recognized 
literary genres. Throughout Section 3, as elsewhere, there are 
abundant references to authorities, so that the student can 
easily get in touch with the literature of any particular subject 
that he may wish to investigate. 

In the second chapter on the lyric, the authors treat its 
historical development. They remark that the subject has 
been surprisingly neglected, perhaps because the lyric has been 
thought too capricious for analysis. In Chapter 2 there are also 
three sections. Section 4 states problems, section 5 furnishes 
a bibliography, and section 6 is concerned with the historical 
study of the lyric by nationalities. The statement of problems 
is brief, but suggestive. It offers these main possibilities for 
speculation,—the beginnings of the lyric; primitive dance and 
music; work-songs; the chronology of the lyric with respect to 
the epic; the process of composition; the evolution of types; 
the evolution from the point where music is more important 
than words to the stage where the subject matter is the most 
vital thing; international influences; general national tendencies; 
the different kinds of lyric, and so on. The authors refrain 
from dogmatic statements, but everywhere supply references. 

The bibliography in section 5 is not wholly different from 
that in section 2 of the first chapter. Necessarily the two lists 
overlap. We are warned not to look for books that aim to cover 
the whole history of the lyric. The subject is too complex for a 
modern scholar. Quadrio’s Della storia e della ragione d’ogni 
poesia, mentioned as an example of an effort at a general history 
of poetry, was written in the eighteenth century when scholar- 
ship was more naive. 

The sixth and last section dealing with the lyric is very long 
(240 pages). Concerned as it is with historical development by 
nationalities, it suggests numerous lines of investigation. There 
is some reference to the following kinds of lyric: Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, medieval and renaissance Greek and Latin, French 
(including Provengal), Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
Celtic, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, Finnish (including the 
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lyric of Lapland), Russian, other Slavic, Magyar, Turkish, 
Afghan, Syriac and Armenian, Arabian, Persian, Indian, 
Sumerian and Babylonian, Egyptian, Ancient Hebrew, Chinese, 
apanese and the lyric of lower races. Naturally there is nothing 
ike a detailed historical sketch of most of these divisions. In 
the majority of cases, except for an occasional general comment, 
there is merely an indication of works of reference with which 
an investigator can begin his studies of the lyric poetry of the 
nation that he chooses. In the case of Greek, Roman, medieval 
Christian, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
German, Dutch, and Scandinavian poetry there is some 
attempt at a detailed historical sketch. 

The student will find in section 6 a veritable mine of sugges- 
tions for research. If he wants to investigate the different 
stages of the Greek or Roman lyric, medieval imitation of the 
classics, the influence of the troubadours, the significance of the 
Pléiade, imitation of Petrarch, formal frigidity in the Italian 
Renaissance, mannerism, Italian influence in Spain, Portu- 
guese pastoral verse, Puritan verse in England, Luther’s hymns, 
English influence on Germany, romanticism—for all these 
subjects and for many more, he will find a clear statement of 
problems and mention of books to be consulted. 

The treatment of lyric poetry concludes with a discussion of 
special forms hard to classify—the elegy, the ubiquitous 
epigram, the ode, and the sonnet. He who wishes to delve into 
the complex questions raised by the history of these forms or by 
attempts rigidly to define them, will find in these pages many 
starting points for investigation. 

The second half of the book deals with the epic. Again there 
are two chapters, each with three sections. The first chapter 
(chapter 3 of the book) deals with theory, and the second 
(chapter 4 of the book) with the historical development of the 
epic. Sections 7, 8, and 9, belonging to chapter 3, deal respec- 
tively with the general statement of problems, bibliography 
and theory by nationalities. The method followed parallels 
very closely what has been noticed in the treatment of the lyric. 
In section 7 are stated problems encountered in definition of 
the epic, the nature of the epic, subjects, technique, varieties 
of the epic, functions, other special characteristics, hero-sagas, 
gests, chansons, ballads, mock-heroic epics and ballads, metrical 
tales, metrical romances, allegories, parables and fables, idyls, 
pastorals, metrical satires, burlesque romances, etc. An 
example from the technique of the epic will give an idea of the 
authors’ thoroughness in suggesting questions. First as regards 
the action they discuss whether it must be past, what part 
memory plays, whether “‘dimness” and “distance” are favorable, 
the contemplative element, unity of action, greatness, dignity, 
compass, simplicity, multiplicity of action, andsoon. Next, as 
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to the characters, we are led to wonder whether they are 
typical or individual, how far they are affected by the absence 
of histrionic interpretation, how far they are heroic, primitive 
or simple, whether psychological analysis is proper, whether 
the hero must be virtuous, whether the element of the ridiculous 
is allowable, to what extent newly created characters not in 
the historical tradition are permissible, whether abstractions 
are available as characters, etc. Finally the authors proceed 
with similar suggestions about the plot and form of the epic. 
It is well to remark that wherever possible references are 
provided. 

Section 8 contains an excellent general bibliography of 
epical theory. Section 9 outlines theories of the epic in Greece, 
Rome, the Dark Ages, among the Greek Church Fathers, in 
Italy, France, England, Germany, Holland, Spain, and India. 
Most space is given to England and France, while a considerable 
amount is devoted to Germany and Italy. The wealth of criti- 
cism in the Italian Renaissance, the debased taste of the 
seventeenth century in Italy, the formal criticism in France from 
Sealiger to Boileau and Le Bossu, Dryden’s discourses, the 
quarrel between Gottsched and the Swiss School, and the 
Homeric question are among the numerous topics presented. 

The fourth and last chapter of the book discusses the 
historical development of the epic, as usual in three sections, 
10, 11, and 12. Section 10 states general problems about the 
origin of the epic, primitive emotions, the folk epic, the evolu- 
tion of the epic, the origin, distribution and transformation of 
epical stories, stages of development, the period in national 
civilization best suited to the epic, the art epic, classification, 
and numerous other subjects. The method pursued (i. e. 
statement of problems, with intelligent comment but without 
dogmatic solutions and with copious references) is familiar. 

In the bibliography in section 11, it is pointed out that 
general histories of the epic are rare. There is discussion of the 
works of distinguished critics such as Bédier, Comparetti, 
Foulet, Gautier, Hegel, Herder, Jebb, Lang, Meyer, Murray, 
Paris, Paul, Rajna, Steinthal, Vico, Wackernagel, Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Wolf and many others. 

Section 12 introduces the reader to the historical study of 
the epic in Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, England, regions of Gaelic speech, Germany, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Finland, Russia, Poland, 
Persia, India, Babylonia and some scattered localities. Con- 
siderable discussion is devoted to Greece, Rome, the Middle 
Ages, France, Italy, England, and Germany, and there is some 
systematic comment on the epic in Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Persia, and India. Elsewhere there is little more 
than an indication of sources. 
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It is not easy to classify this book by Professors Gayley and 
Kurtz. In a general way it may be called a reference book for 
those interested in investigation of the lyric and the epic, and 
as such it will be great aid to all who wish to gain a clear idea 
of problems in those fields, and of sources and authorities to use 
in the solution. In the course of this review attention has been 
called more than once to the attitude of the authors in refraining 
from dogmatic statements. They endeavor, generally with 
success, to explain what has really been done in criticism in the 
past, but not to force any particular opinion upon the reader. 
Although lists of authorities obviously cannot be complete on 
every point, there is a great amount of indispensable bibliog- 
raphy. Moreover, the authors are not satisfied merely to list 
books in one place, but whenever a reference is useful to clear 
up some special point under discussion, they give it at that 
point, even though the same reference work may be cited in a 
general list. In order to avoid too much repetition the titles 
of the most general reference works and learned periodicals are 
collected in an appendix. 

In a work of such compass, no two readers or critics would 
agree on points of detail. Along with the general excellence 
of the book there can hardly fail to be some minor blemishes. 
Although it is a graceless task to point out unimportant faults 
in a work of such excellence and of such wide scope, the sug- 
gestions even of a reviewer who feels at home only in certain 
aspects of the Italian and Spanish parts of the book, may 
throw a little light upon the work as a whole. Ina book written 
in English, primarily for English speaking students, it is hard, 
and perhaps unwise, to avoid emphasis on English achievements 
in literature and on critical works written in English. To the 
reviewer there seems to be overemphasis of English accomplish- 
ments in the theory and historical study of the lyric and in 
bibliographical lists. For instance, references to the lyric 
are listed from long works in English dealing with some other 
subject, or short articles from periodicals in English are given 
where similar periodicals in other languages are passed un- 
noticed. However, there is absolutely no intention of omitting 
important works in foreign tongues. There are copious refer- 
ences to scholarly criticisms in German, French, and (for the 
epic) Italian, and occasional references to authorities in other 
languages. 

Both the lyric and the epic in classical Latin literature 
appear to be treated in unduly brief fashion. On the other hand, 
there are comparatively long and very interesting sections 
dealing with medieval Latin works. On page 688, in discussion 
of Latin Christian Narrative Poetry, the authors admit that 
their notes have been expanded out of proportion to the other 
divisions of the section, because the literature of the period 
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is relatively unfamiliar, and because it is important historically. 
But other relatively unfamiliar literatures, whether historically 
important or not, are not so disproportionately emphasized. 
References to minor literatures are usually brief and intended 
merely to suggest general avenues of approach, sometimes 
through an obvious source such as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The reviewer does not understand the almost total neglect of 
American literature, whether written in English, German, 
Portuguese, or Spanish. Modern European poetry in these 
languages is discussed. 

The outline of critical theory by nationalities causes some 
difficulty. The fact that there is the same general tendency in 
critical growth—from formal to subjective criticism—in all 
the leading countries, causes repetition of ideas in the treatment 
accorded to each country. Perhaps one general discussion of 
the development of critical theory in Europe would be simpler, 
even though it would injure the balanced arrangement of the 
book as described in the preface. 

We miss reference to Italian lyrical theory in the ages of 
Dante and Petrarch. The treatment of the renaissance epic in 
Spain (page 734), mentioning as it does only one poem, gives no 
idea of the extent of the epic in Spain at that time. There are 
occasional unimportant misprints, those noticed being chiefly 
in Italian and Spanish names and titles of books. Here and 
there, specialists in different fields would add certain titles to 
the bibliographies in their specialties. 

Such faults as appear in the book by Professors Gayley 
and Kurtz are overshadowed by its good qualities. The diligent 
collection of authorities, the masterly presentation of essential 
critical problems, and the sympathetic and intelligent attitude 
toward criticism, will be helpful to many students. 

Joun VAN Horne 
University of Illinois 





ETUDE SUR LE LANCELOT EN PROSE, par Ferdinand 
Lot, Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, No. 226, 
Paris. (Edouard Champion), 1918. 


In the critical expressions concerning the English Morte 
Arthur, Malory is sometimes praised as ‘‘author,”’ sometimes 
alluded to disdainfully as a “mere” compiler, even when there 
is no difference of opinion as to what Malory actually did. 
Sommer, in his study of the sources of the Morte Arthur,' alludes 
to him as a “compiler.” Strachey, while accepting all of 
Sommer’s conclusions, nevertheless insists that Malory is an 
“author,” and adds, scornfully, “I ask, as Carlyle once asked 


1 Le Morte Darthur, III, 294. 
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me, “Who built St. Paul’s?” Was it Wren, or the hodman who 
carried up the bricks?’” Pollard speaks of ‘the skill, approach- 
ing original genius,’ with which Malory used the bricks which 
his predecessors put at his service. Miss Vida Scudder takes 
a similar view, and on the ground of selection, arrangement, and 
style, pronounces him an author of great individual genius: 
“The outstanding fact is that . . . he has effected a complete 
change of emphasis.’* ° 

The monstrous French Prose Romance known as the Vulgate 
Lancelot, which is the chief source of Malory, had modified its 
originals far more profoundly in the thirteenth century. And 
this Lancelot-Graal has also been regarded as an agglomerate 
due to various more or less unintelligent ‘“‘compilers.’”* It has 
been recently edited,® for the first time; and M. Ferdinand Lot, 
in a book which is probably the most significant criticism of 
mediaeval literature written in the past five years,’ has now un- 
dertaken to prove that it should be looked on as the work of an 
“author’’ of distinct originality, whose literary purpose is clearly 
and consistently discernible. To prove this M. Lot examines the 
work in far greater detail than any critic has attempted to 
examine Malory. 

The Lancelot-Graal is the biography of the hero Lancelot, 
whose exploits, related in the Lancelot proper, make him the 
first knight of the Table Round. He seems therefore destined 
to achieve the mysterious quest of the Holy Grail, the history 
of which, from the time that Jesus Christ partook from it of 
the last supper, is related in the first part, the Estoire. But his 
sin with Guinevere, Arthur’s queen, unfits him forever to be the 
winner of the sacred vessel. That glory is reserved for Galahad, 
his son by the daughter of the Fisher king. The Quéte relates 
this high adventure. The Mort d’ Arthur shows the punishment 
for the sin of Lancelot and the queen, falling not on them alone, 
but on their king and all his realm. Lancelot avenges Arthur 
upon Modred and dies in the odor of sanctity. Malory has 
abridged the story in his Morte d’ Arthur, but shifts the center 
of interest to Arthur and introduces large portions of the 
Tristan romance. 

By a close examination of the adventures of Lancelot 
recounted in the three volumes which form the Lancelot proper 
(as distinguished from the Estoire del Graal, the Quéte, and the 


2 Le Morte d’ Arthur, 1909, xiii-xiv. 

® Le Morte d’ Arthur, 1908, vii. 

4 Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory, N. Y., London, 1917, p. 370. 

SE.g., J.D. Bruce, Romanic Review, IX, 243 ff. 

*H.O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, Washington, 
D. C., 1909-13. 7 vols. in 4°. 

7 It was awarded the Grand Prix Gobert in 1919. 
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Morte d’Arthur which form the first and last volumes of the 
Lancelot-Graal), M. Lot discovers that they are composed with a 
shrewd attempt to pass as history. They are elaborately 
interwrought, but the chronological threads are never lost. 
For example we read that Lancelot was eighteen when he was 
dubbed knight, and that the ceremony took place on the Feast 
of St. John on a Sunday. By consulting the chronological 
tables of the fifth century M. Lot ascertains that the only 
year in the first half of it in which the Feast of St. John fell ona 
Sunday was 428. In another part of the romance it is mentioned 
that Lancelot falls ill of the poisoned water just ten years after 
he has been made knight, and that Galahad is born in the 
year following. This would fix the date of Galahad’s birth 
at 439. Now, in the Quéte it is mentioned that Galahad arrived 
at Camaaloth at Pentecost in 454, and that he was at that 
time just fifteen years of age. A chronology so meticulously 
consistent would certainly require very exceptional concentra- 
tion, and is hardly to be accounted for as the work of “‘a series 
of assembleurs.””’ Having presented in some fifty pages the 
evidence for the unity of the Lancelot proper, M. Lot proceeds 
more rapidly to point out a similar singleness of design and 
homogeneity of spirit throughout the whole Lancelot-Graal. 

Of the whole corpus he shows that there is only one branch 
which is not demonstrably a sequel to the Estoire, premeditated 
and prepared for, namely, the first volume of the Lancelot proper. 
Here only is there no certain reminiscence of the Estoire; of 
this alone the Estoire affords no premonition. On the contrary, 
in this portion of the work Perceval is mentioned as the pre- 
destined hero of the Quest, and Pelles, the future grandfather 
of Galahad, is already dead. M. Lot accounts for this incon- 
gruity as follows. When the author wrote the first volume of 
the Lancelot proper he had not worked out all the details of his 
scheme. The Estoire he had in his head, but not in writing. 
He had decided to bring Joseph of Arimathea to Britain, but 
had not yet conceived Josephé. He had invented Pelles, and 
counted on doing something with him, but he was still under 
the influence of Robert de Borron, hesitant in his attitude to 
Perceval and not yet ready to distinguish the Fisher king from 
the Maimed King. In these ambiguities and contradictions, 
according to M. Lot, we surprise our author in the first essays 
of his monumental enterprise. Redactors and revisers would 
have effaced these blemishes. 

Certain critics have considered the difference of temper 
between the Estoire and the Quéte on the one hand and the 
Lancelot and the Mort d’Arthur on the other, as pointing to a 
diversity of authorship. M. Lot devotes a chapter, which he 
might have expanded by innumerable extracts from medieval 
literature, to combating this argument. That the worship of 
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Venus coexisted in many medieval minds beside the worship 
of the Virgin is a phenomenon familiar enough. The recon- 
ciliation of ’amour courtois with even a genuine mysticism was 
accomplished too frequently in fact to be declared impossible. 
“Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust,” has been felt by 
others than Faust. Verhaeren’s Les Flamands and Les Moines 
present the same contraciction: the one instinct with violent 
and animal spirits, the other with strange unreasoning mysti- 
cism. 

Of the Lancelot-Graal as a whole M. Lot’s praise is carefully 
guarded. ‘“‘Not the most perfect work of the Middle Ages in 
France, nor the most poetic, nor the most moving,”’ but merely 
“the most characteristic and the most powerful,” he says of this 
romance which wrought the woe of Paolo and Francesca and 
against which, even as late as 1542, French and Spanish 
moralists stormed in vain. The popularity and influence 
of the Lancelot-Graal in the Middle Ages is sufficient proof of 
its power. It might be objected to M. Lot’s claim that this 
romance is the most characteristic product of medieval French 
literature, that it lacks the esprit gaulois of Jean de Meung’s 
share of the Roman de la Rose. But so does the Rose lack the 
mysticism also inherent in the medieval temper. 

M. Lot claims for the Lancelot-Graal, as M. Foulet claims 
for the Roman de Renard, that it be studied and judged as a 
“production trés personnelle d’artiste trés conscient.”” But he 
has not shirked the task of analyzing the work of adaptation 
which the romance represents. His study of the Sources et 
élaboration de l’oeuvre is a marvel of patience, perspicacity, and 
erudition. He unravels the stubborn tangles of minor incon- 
sistencies with which the work bristles, and the purpose that 
determines them. We retrace with him the labor of composition 
as if it were our own. Attribute it to “an author” or to 
“authors” to “a compiler” or “compilers” as you will; if they 
were many they were much of a piece, steeped in the same 
traditions and conventions, and dominated by the same pur- 
pose. This being so, it is illuminating to consider the composi- 
tion as one. In reading M. Lot’s book, we follow this typical 
medieval French romancer through all his years of labor. We 
know his library and his wastebasket; we know his timidities 
and his assiduity; we know his flights of imagination and his 
plodding pedestrianism. We pitch with him from horn to horn 
of his various dilemmas, and approve him; for, beholding him 
between the relentless pressure of purpose and tradition, we 
recognize that inconsistencies in detail were inevitable. On 
the one hand there was the old story, which his readers clung 
to, the story of the once heathen vessel and of Perceval and 
his quest; and on the other there was his Idea, the new Grail 
hero, the guileless Galahad, who was to snatch the glory of 
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achievement at long last from Lancelot, that fascinating but 
undeveloped hero whom Chrétien had set in the midst of 
Arthur’s court. His attempt to reconcile his sources with 
his new idea, the idea of making the perfect earthly lover the 
father of the perfect spiritual knight, involved him in diffi- 
culties which required much resourcefulness to solve. 
GERTRUDE SCHOEPPERLE 


(Mrs. Roger Sherman Loomis, Vassar College.) 





DIE DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE PATRIOTISCHE 
LYRIK DER ACHTUNDVIERZIGER UND IHRE 
HISTORISCHE GRUNDLAGE. Gottlieb Betz. Ameri- 
cana Germanica Number 22. University of Pennsylvania, 
1916. 


Die deutschen Liberalen der vormirzlichen Periode hatten 
keine Gelegenheit, ihren Wiinschen nach einem geeinigten, 
freien Deutschland Ausdruck zu verleihen. Das Versprechen 
der Fiirsten, die Opferwilligkeit des Volkes wihrend der 
Befreiungskriege durch Einfiihrung von Verfassungen zu 
belohnen, war nur in einigen siiddeutschen Staaten erfiillt 
worden, das Recht der Versammlung und die Redefreiheit 
waren beschimenden Einschrinkungen unterworfen, Zeit- 
schriften und Biicher unterlagen einer strengen Zensur. Kein 
Wunder, dass das fortschrittliche Element zu dem alten, echt 
deutschen Mittel griff, seine Hoffnungen und Forderungen in 
der Poesie zum Ausdruck zu bringen. Die Mehrzahl der 
Dichter hérte auf, von Freundschaft und Liebe, Blumenduft 
und Vogelsang zu schwirmen und ihre Feder wurde eine starke 
Wafie im Kampfe gegen den Riickschritt. 


Sonettchen an Amanda, 
So leiern wir nicht mehr; 
Es ward zur Propaganda 
Das deutsche Dichterheer 


sang Friedrich von Sallet; und selbst ein Dichter wie Hebbel 
verteidigte die politische Lyrik: ““Man konnte in Deutschland 
nicht langer Veilchen begiessen oder sich in den farbigen 
Schmelz des Schmetterlingsfliigels vertiefen, wihrend man in 
Frankreich und England den Gesellschaftsvertrag untersuchte 
und an allen Fundamenten des Staates und der Kirche riittelte.” 
Aber den Herolden deutscher Freiheit und Einheit, die so viel 
dazu beitrugen, die blutige Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
Staat und Volk im Jahre 1848 heraufzubeschwéren, war es 
nicht vergénnt, einem siegenden Volke den Lorbeerkranz auf 
die Stirne zu driicken. Ehe die Revolution die Friichte ihrer 
ersten Erfolge einernten konnte, hatten sich die reaktioniren 
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Elemente geniigend erholt, um die Bewegung zu Boden zu 
schmettern. 

In dichten Scharen kamen die Freiheitskimpfer nach 
Amerika, um hier das zu suchen, wofiir sie in der alten Heimat 
vergebens gekimpft hatten oder auch, um die Zeit zu erwarten, 
bis eine neue Erhebung sie zuriick rufen wiirde. Ihre literari- 
schen Traditionen begleiteten sie itibers Meer. Die Dichter 
unter ihnen klagten iiber die Niederlage des Volkes und sangen 
hoffnungsvoll von der Stunde, die ihnen die Riickkehr zur 
Heimat erméglichen wiirde; oder sie priesen ihr neues Vater- 
land und stellten ihre Feder dem Kampf gegen einen engher- 
zigen Nativismus zur Verfiigung, bis es ihnen vergénnt war, 
die gegen die Siidstaaten ins Feld ziehenden Landsleute mit 
ihrem Gesang zu begleiten und iiber den Sieg ihrer Sache zu 
jubeln. 

Eine eingehende Untersuchung dieser, zwar nicht gerade liter- 
arisch, wohl aber geschichtlich wertvollen deutsch-amerikanisch- 
en Lyrik wiirde zweifellos von grossem Interesse sein. Wer aber 
glaubt, etwas derartiges in dem vorliegendem Buche mit dem 
vielversprechenden Titel zu finden, wird sehr enttiuscht 
werden. 

Der Titel des Werkes ist eine Vorspiegelung falscher 
Tatsachen, denn der Inhalt hat nichts mit der Lyrik zu tun. 
Wir finden nicht das Geringste iiber die Entstehung oder die 
Verbreitung, iiber den agitatorischen oder kiinstlerischen Wert 
der Dichtung der Achtundvierziger. Der Verfasser war sich 
dieser Tatsache sehr wohl bewusst, denn er sagt in dem Vor- 
wort: “‘Anfangs war beabsichtigt worden, die patriotischen 
Dichtungen der Achtundvierziger zum Mittelpunkt der Be- 
trachtung zu machen. Es stellt (!) sich aber bald heraus, dass 
es viel zweckmissiger, vielleicht auch lehrreicher sei, den 
historischen Faden, der die Gedichte verbindet, hervorzuheben, 
um dann die Gedichte an geeigneter Stelle gleichsam als 
lyrische Intermezzos mit der Geschichte zu verflechten.” 
Trotzdem hielt er es nicht fiir nétig, den Titel entsprechend 
zu indern. Aber auch abgesehens davon, miissen wir seinen 
Versuch, uns einreden zu wollen, dass es sich um eine Darstel- 
lung der historischen Grundlage handelt, zuriickweisen, denn 
zwischen dem Text und den Gedichten besteht kein organischer 
Zusammenhang. Der Titel miisste lauten: “Geschichte der 
Achtundvierziger in Amerika.” Als solche ist es eine héchst 
ungeschickte Zusammenstellung von Zeitungsartikeln, Gedich- 
ten, Zitaten aus Vortrigen, politischen Programmen usw. 
Diese Geschichte ist schon 6fters besser dargestellt worden, 
z.B. von Faust in “German Element in the United States,” 
ein vorziigliches Werk, das Betz anscheinend véllig unbekannt 
ist. Uber die Halfte der abgedruckten Gedichte bezieht sich 
auf den Biirgerkrieg, aber Betz schliesst seine Darstellung mit 
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der Wahl von 1860 und erwihnt den Krieg nur in acht Zeilen. 
Andrerseits finden wir sechzehn Seiten iiber die Beteiligung der 
Achtundvierziger am éffentlichen Leben, aber das ganze Kapitel 
wird nur durch ein einziges Gedicht illustriert. Endlich bleibt ° 
uns der Verfasser eine Erklirung dariiber schuldig, warum er, 
abgesehen von den Gedichten im Text, (“‘lyrische Intermezzos” 
nennt er sie geschmackvoll), im Anhang sechsundzwanzig 
Gedichte mitteilt. Zum Teil hat er sie aus vergessenen Zeit- 
schriften herausgegraben, zum grossen Teil sind sie aber 
gedruckten Sammlungen entnommen. Da er uns nicht eine 
vollstandige Sammlung von den Liedern der Achtundvierziger 
geben will, ist es schwer einzusehen, warum er uns diese Auslese 
gibt, die doch mit dem Text nur in sehr losem Zusammenhang 
steht. Dass historische Tatsachen, die jedem halbwegs Ge- 
bildeten geliufig sind, mit einer Miene vorgetragen werden, als 
handele es sich um das Resultat gewissenhafter Forschungen, 
dass der Stil iusserst unbeholfen ist und die Grammatik mehr 
als genug zu wiinschen iibrig lasst, wollen wir nur nebenbei 
erwihnen. Etwas ausfiihrlicher ist dagegen auf die historischen, 
methodischen und logischen Fehler einzugehen. 

In der Vorgeschichte der patriotischen Lyrik der Achtund- 
vierziger geht Betz bis auf die Reformation zuriick und sagt 
dariiber: ‘Und es mag immerhin der Zweifel berechtigt sein, 
ob der Samen, den die Reformation ausgestreut hat, nicht im 
Keime erstickt wire, wenn nicht zwei Geistesstrémungen das 
gliickliche Gedeihen der Aussaat begiinstigt hatten. Die cine ist 
der Pietismus, die andere der Rationalismus.” Uber die cigen- 
artige geschichtliche Konstruktion, die Betz daran kniipft, 
mag der Leser auf Seite 10 des Buches selbst nachlesen. Eine 
tihnliche geschichtliche Vergewaltigung finden wir auf Seite 
15: “‘Nicht blosser Zufall war es, dass der erste Anstoss (zur 
Burschenschaftsbewegung) von einer sichsischen Universitat 
ausging. War doch Sachsen die Wiege der Reformation!” 

Die Achtundvierziger waren nach Betz Atheisten, die 
“Priester und Pastor mit gradezu giftigem Hass” verfolgten. 
Als Beweis hierfiir zitiert er einen Absatz aus den “‘Prinzipiellen 
Beschliissen’”’ des Nordamerikanischen Turnerbundes vom 26, 
Mai 1878 (sic!), worin weiter nichts gesagt wird, als dass 
Religion Privatsache sei (Seite 31). Ein ahnlicher sehr komi- 
scher Fehler passiert ihm auf Seite 25, wo er ein Zitat aus Karl 
Marx, in dem dieser die Agitation der achtundvierziger Fliicht- 
linge im Auslande unbarmherzig verhéhnt, falsch auffasst und 
dann behauptet, es bewiese zur Geniige, dass diese Agitation 
auch “ernstere Formen annehmen konnte.” 

Auf Seite 20 ist Franz Sigel als einer der “leitenden Geister 
der Radikalen” in der Periode vor dem Tode Friedrich Wilhelms 
III. (1840) erwihnt, zu einer Zeit also, wo der spitere Biirger- 
kriegsgeneral héchstens 15 Jahre zihlen konnte. Die Tatsache, 
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dass der Aufstand vom 18. Miarz in Berlin erfolgreich war, ist 
dem Verfasser unbekannt, denn er sagt wortlich auf Seite 20: 
“Da brach plétzlich in Jahre 1848 die Februar-Revolution in 
Paris los. Und bald darauf kam es in Berlin zu einem blutigen 
Strassenkampfe. Der Kénig wurde mit Petitionen bestiirmt, 
dem Volke den berechtigten Anteil an der Regierung zu gewiih- 
ren. Aber selbst der Anblick von Biirgern (man denke!) 
konnte den starren Sinn des Herrschers nicht erweichen. Er 
beharrte bei seiner friiheren Erklarung.” Betz hatte aus jedem 
Geschichtsbuche die Kenntnis erwerben kénnen, dass der 
Kénig nicht nur alles bewilligte, sondern sogar in héchst 
unkéniglicher Weise vor dem Volke zu Kreuze kroch. Diese 
ganze Revolution von 1848/49, die doch die unmittelbare 
Ursache der Ubersiedlung der Achtundvierziger nach Amerika 
war, wird von Betz mit einer halben Seite abgetan und die 
wichtigen Jahre von 1840 bis 1848 werden gar nur in zwei 
Sitzen behandelt. 

Dann ein paar Beispiele um die methodischen Mingel des 
Buches zu illustrieren. Ein bekanntes Zitat aus Goethes 
“‘Epimenides Erwachen” wird einer Doktordissertation entnom- 
men (Seite 14) und das bekannte Wort Friedrich Wilhelms 
IV.: “Ich werde nun und nimmer zugeben, dass sich zwischen 
unsern Herr Gott im Himmel und dieses Land ein beschriebenes 
Blatt dringe,”’ das auch in jedem historischen Werk iiber jene 
Periode zu finden ist, wird in korrumpierter Form aus Schurz’ 
“Erinnerungen” angefiihrt. Eine Methode in der Quellenan- 
gabe ist nicht zu entdecken. An einer Stelle findet man sie in 
einer Fussnote, an einer andern in Klammern; oder bei manchen 
Werken wird der volle Titel sogar zweimal angegeben, bei 
andern nur der Name des Verfassers. Konsequenz ist iiber- 
haupt Betz’ schwache Seite. So gibt er z.B. Seite 22ff zwei 
Gedichte, die den Geist der Achtundvierziger kennzeichnen 
sollen, obgleich sie aus den Jahren 1829 bezw. 1843 stammen; 
Seite 52 bespricht der Verfasser die politische Situation um 
1855, setzt dann ganz unvermittelt ein Kriegslied aus dem 
Jahre 1862 dazwischen und fihrt gemiitlich mit seiner vorher 
angefangenen Schilderung fort. Aus einer englischen Rede von 
Schurz wird Seite 63, wie es sich gehért, in der Ursprache 
zitiert, auf Seite 81f aber aus einer andern englischen Rede von 
Schurz, in deutscher Ubersetzung. Warum gerade Rattermann 
(Seite 26) und Esselen (Seite 35) das Pridikat Herr erhalten, 
ist unverstindlich. Ebenso gibt uns Betz keine Erklirung 
dafiir, warum er ein halbes Dutzend deutsch-amerikanischer 
Zeitungen und Zeitschriften, die zwischen 1854 und 1860 
erschienen, untersucht hat, aber keine aus den wichtigen 
Jahren unmittelbar vor-und nachher. 

Eine griindliche Arbeit iiber diesen Gegenstand wire 
wirklich seir zu begriissen. Dazu gehért aber etwas mehr, als 
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eine mehr oder weniger zusammenhangslose Aneinanderreihung 
von Zitaten und Gedichten. Es ist bedauerlich, dass die 
vielen Miangel der Dissertation durch keinerlei wertvolle 
Beitrige zur Geschichte dieser interessanten Periode aufgewogen 


werden. 
Erwin G. GuppE 


University of California 





A REGISTER OF MIDDLE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS AND 
DIDACTIC VERSE by Carleton Brown. Part I. List of 
Manuscripts, 1916; Part II. Index of First Lines and Index 
of Subjects and Titles, 1920. Oxford, Printed for the 
Bibliographical Society at the University Press. 


In the second volume of the Register recently published 
Professor Brown completes his invaluable index of Middle 
English Religious and Didactic Verse begun several years ago 
at the suggestion of that great initiator of many large works of 
English scholarship, Dr. Furnivall. . 

The titles of the two volumes are sufficiently explanatory 
to indicate the plan of the study. In Volume I, beginning with 
the manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, the author has 
attempted to index all religious and didactic pieces in verse, 
giving the manuscript number, the folio, the usually accepted 
date of the manuscript, and the first line of the piece. Often 
there are remarks to indicate the nature of the poem, its stanzaic 
structure, and length. Volume II gives a carefully worked out 
index, cross references showing copied, related and similar tests, 
and records the place where each item, if published, may be 
found. 

Scholars will not be slow to find the uses to which Professor 
Brown’s carefully arranged and comprehensive study can be 
put. Hitherto historians of Middle English literature have 
been obliged to depend too largely upon printed texts without 
much idea of manuscript sources. All the manuscript copies of 
any religious piece can now be easily ascertained, and consul- 
tation of texts either personally or by photographs, is rendered 
possible for the research scholar. 

The Register adds to and confirms our conceptions of the 
Middle Ages more than one would expect from an index of 
first lines. An instance of this occurs in the discovery of a 
Christmas carol in MS. Bodley 26. Scholars interested in the 
popular nature of the carol could not ask for a better quotation 
than the refrain of this song: 


Hound by hound we schulle ous take 
& ioye & blisse schulle we make. 
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The religious scraps with which medieval manuscripts 
abound are listed and often printed entire. Indeed our knowl- 
edge of these homely but pithy epigrams—for they are no less— 
is considerably increased by their frequent appearance in toto 
in the Register. 

The grouping of like poems for purposes of study and com- 
parison will be found to be greatly facilitated by the Register. 
The debates will be found indexedin the Register. The Planctus 
Mariae, the Chanson d’aventure, the Christmas carols—all the 
various types of medieval religious verse are recorded, awaiting 
= attack of the young research student and the mature scholar 

ike. 

The reviewer feels that Professor Brown has been unfor- 
tunate in setting the year 1500 as the time limit. The date 
is too early and too definite; for many thoroughly medieval 
pieces which should appear in the Register fall just this side 
the line and are thus excluded. As an illustration, it would be 
hard to find a song more typically medieval than that in MS. 
Addl. 4900: 


What harte can thincke or tonge express 
The harme yat groweth of Idleness! 


Yet this song does not appear in the Register, for our oldest 
text was apparently written a few years after 1500. A more 
flexible boundary line, such as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, or the coming of Renaissance influence; or a division 
of the later pre-Elizabethan pieces frankly according to content, 
would have been more adequate. One cannot but feel that in 
handling the later pieces, especially the lyrics, the author of the 
Register has somewhat evaded his responsibility. 

In so great an undertaking it is inevitable that there should 
be omissions and errors. The foliowing have been noted: 


1. MS. Laud Misc. 416 
Fol. 60 [2 seven-line stanzas against marriage. Possibly a portion of the 
ene second part of Peter Idle’s Instructions. See Register, 
vol. IT. p. 144.) 
I can fynd no man now that wille enquere. 
[Printed Rel. Ant. II. 29.] 
2. MS. Laud Misc. 581 
Last fly leaf [A single couplet] 
Am t all other take hede of one thynge 
[Printed EETS. 38. viii] 
3. MS. Laud Misc. 656 
Fly leaf [Five lines.] 
Ete, drynke, slepe lasse. 
Fol. 115. [A single couplet.] 
He that In Yowght no vertu wyll vse 
In age all honur wyll hem refuse. 
[Repeated at the end of MS.] 
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4. MS. Digby 86 (Sum. Cat. no. 1687) 
Fol. 126b Ubi sount qui ante nos fuerount 
[10 six-line stanzas. ] 
Uuere bep bey biforen vs weren. 
[Printed by Furnivall in EETS. 117, 761-762] 
5. MS. Rawl. poet. 32 
[Six lines in-les] 
A yong man a rewler recheles 
[Printed Rel. Ant. I. 316] 
6. MS. Douce 15 
[Six lines.] 
Pees maketh plente 
[Printed in Rel. Ant. I. 315.] 
7. MS. Camb. Un. Ee. 1, 12. 
Fol. la [A Christmas carol with the heading, ‘Synge we now both 
all and sum, Christus redemtor omnium.] 
In bethelem that fayre city 
Fol. ib [A poem in 14 four-line stanzas on the Hours.] 
I hard a mayden wepe. 
[Both items omitted in Vol. I.] 
8. MS. Camb. Un. Gg. 4. 32 
[Three couplets. } 
Be the lef other be thi loth 
[Printed in Rel. Ant. 1. 160.] 
9. MS. Camb. Un. LI. 5. 10. 
Fol. 26a [A macaronic prayer to the Trinity. 12 eight-line stanzas] 
O Immense trinitas 
father & sone, maker of all. 
10. Vol. 7 303, No. 2024. Instead of ‘Camb. Un. Kk 1. 65’ read ‘Camb. 
Jn. Kk. 1. 5.’ 
11. MS. Emanuel College 27 Camb. 
Fol. 162b [Three couplets.] 
Boe ware goe ih boe. 
12. MS. Magdalene Coll. Camb. 13 
Fol. 27b [Six lines.] 
God be in my hedde and in my vnderstandyng. 
Fol. 28a [Eleven lines. } 
Jhesu crystei beseche the for the clennes of thy Incarnacion. 
13. MS. Trinity Coll. 323 (B. 14. 39) 
Fol. 27b [Ten lines.] 
Penaunce is in herte reusinge 
Fol. 83b pu pad madist alle pinc 
[For ‘eight lines’ read ‘fourteen lines.’] 
14. MS. Trinity Coll. 1359 (0.7.31) 
Fly leaf [Carol of 6 four-line stanzas with the burden: 
Be mery all with one accorde 
And be ye fowolers of crystes word.] 
Then all your doyngs shold here in earthe. 
15. MS. Trinity Coll. 1450 (0.9. 38.) 
Fol. 47a [Macaronic poem of eight lines on death.] 
O mors mordens aes pere 
Yn gyle pu haste noo pere. 











16. MS. FitzWilliam Museum, Camb. 56 
[A series of short prayers. Cf. MS. Trinity 601.] 
Fol. 123a O Lord omnipotent fader of our creatione 
Fol. 123b I the beseche wyth soule humble and meke 
Fol. 125a And as thy seyde sone whan he shulde nedes dye 
Fol. 126b Now by thy passyon the churche clensyd is 
Fol. 127a By water of baptem bothe we and all oure kynne 
Fol. 127b Preserue from synne conseruere of myne helthe 











17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Fol. 128a The erthe is thyn, the worlde thow doste embrace 


128b The kyng of glorye stroyer of portes infernall 
129b Ryght as thy pepul chosen of thy hye grace 
130a And stable my selfe by vertuous conuersacione 
132a The churche here halowed and consecrate with thy blode 
132b That thay my wylle my herte nor my consciens breke 
133b Thow art oure lyght illumynyng conscience clere 
134a Now gentyl lorde, benygne eke and liberalle 
135b Thy martyrs cryeth with hert deuoute and meke 
136a Suche is thyre gwerdone for trouble in peace to sytte 
137a Stedefast in credence exorteth thys psalme presente 
132b With mynde deuoute to obysh sacrifyse 
138a Eke as thy childerne in templys of thy lawe 
140b Oure feith beleueth confessyone of thy name 
141a And with this psalme my yefte of meditacyone 
141b Now to conclude theffecte of my prayere 
142a Thy wille to sue alle vices for to de 
142b Thow hast me wasche with water of thy passyone 
Harley 629 

{Six lines.] 

Pees maketh plente. 

(Cf. No. 6 above.] 


. Harley 665 


296b Regina celi letare. Alleluia 
[A macaronic lyric, based on the Latin hymn, 
Regina celi letare. 4 four-line stanzas.]} 
Quene of heven make pu myrth. 


. 300b De natiuitate 


[A macaronic poem of eight lines] 
Christus pretor salis 
Christus natus esto 
To geff pees to men of good wyil 


. Harley 667 


100b [A lyric of 3 four-line stanzas, aaaa.] 
Seint marie magdalene lady ffair and brithg. 

Harley 2316 
25a [Four lines, obviously on death.] 

Riche mannis riflour 

[Printed Rel. Ant. II. 121] 
Harley 2942 
4a [A macaronic Christmas Carol of 3 four-line stanzas] 

‘Now let vs be mery bothe all and some.’ 


. 122a [A poem of thirteen lines addressed to the B. V. M.] 


Such a lady seke I never non 
Sicut tu maria. 


MS. Harley 4294 ; 
Fol 81b [6 four-line stanzas with the heading: 


‘he hathe myne hart euery dele 
that cane love true and kepe yt wele,’ and the refraid: 
‘What so euer ye thynk a vyse ye wele.’ 
Incomplete, breaking off in the first line of the seventh stanza.] 
Amonges the knyghtes alle 
(Printed, Rel. Ant. 1. 252.] 
[A single couplet] 
Man, remember thy end and thou shalt never be shend 
[Printed Rel. Ant. 1. 316.] 


MS. Harley 7322 
Fol. 172a [Three lines] 


Of vr vife wittes a wel witiynge. 
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24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Fol. 181a [A couplet] 
pat ylke day be out of Muwinde 
Fol. 181a [A couplet, the words of the Saved] 
For foule lustes I witstod. 
Fol. 182a [A couplet, the words of the Lost.] 
Alas worldes yissing me haueth scehent. 
Fol. 182a [A couplet, the words of the Saved] 
In hevene blisse I am in helle 
Fol. 183a [A couplet, the words of the Lost.] 
Alas helle me hath in holt in ruyde. 
Fol. 183b [A couplet describing Matthew’s feast.] 
Matheu hat mad a grete gestinyg. 
[A couplet.] 
For pou were meke an laftuste pruyde. 
Fol. 184a [A couplet.] 
Lord, I bidde bope day and nyth. 
Fol. 184b [Several couplets.] 
if hit gueme mi lord je kyinig. 
fA printed in EETS. 15, pp. 249 ff.] 
MS. Harley 7578 
Fol. 86b [A macaronic lyric to the B.V.M. 28 lines.] 
aue domyna sancta maryia 
moost myghtfull myrrore of hy magnyfycens. 
MS. Lansdowne 210 
Fol. 70a [Seven lines.] 
Justyce loke thu stedfast be 
MS. Lansdowne 762 
Fol. 5a [The second line of the poem is given in Vol. I instead of the first: 
Read: 
As I me walked ouer feldis wide.] 
MS. Sloane 775 
Fol. 55b [Four lines] 
In whom is trauthe pettee fredome and hardyness. 
MS. Sloane 1360 
Fol. 232a [For ‘five lines’ read ‘seven lines.’ The first 
two lines have been omitted.] 
Pray not to God wyth thy lyppes only 
But wyth thy heart fervently. 
MS. Sloane 3534 
Fol. 3b [Four lines. Omitted in Vol. I.] 
Witte hath wondir that resoun ne telle kan. 
MS. Addit. 5901. 
Fol. 329b God that all myghtes may 
In heuen and erthe thi wille is doo. 
[List as second text in Vol. 11 p. 99. No. 606] 


30. MS. St. Paul’s Cath. Lit. 9. D. 


31. 


Fol. 37a [one stanza of eight lines} 
Wanne the hillus smoken 
Fol. 76a_ [Five lines] 
To the chyld makyng 
Fol. 270b [one stanza of four lines] 
Prayes to god sorofully to forgyff 3ow j;owr syn 
Fol. 271b [One stanza of four lines] 
I schalle pray for hys sowle that God ie hym rest 
[All printed in Rel. Ant. I 166. Indexed in Vol. II, but omitted in Vol. I. 
MS. Advocates 18. 7. 21 
Fol. 10a [Four lines] 
Nu is vp, non is dous 
Nou is frend, fo nou 




















32. 


37. 
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Nou is out, nou is nout 
Nou is al ago 
Fol. 19b (Two ¢ cou + psi 
In to sor wo and care turned is oure pley 
ee ioy =<. of oure herte went it is awey 
ond of oure heued fallen it is to gronde 
ot we euere sennoden allas pat iche stounde 
Fol. 21a [Two couplets] 
Loke pat pu for no frend be 
Fo to hom pat louet pe 
3ef pu wile dom godes lore 
jeld harm for harm neuermore 
MS. Univ. of Edinburgh. Laing. 149 
Fol. 200b [For ‘In 7-line stanzas aaabccb’ read ‘In irregular stanzas 
usually of six lines.] 


MS. hes 8336 
[Two couplets] 
Also the al in the wynd that sone is aqueynt. 
[Printed Rel. Ant. IT. p. 229] 
MS. Phillipps 8299 
[One stanza of eight lines] 
xj ml virgyns he that wille honour 
[Printed, Rel. Ant. II. 224] 
MS. Naples O. 4. N. 6.—1 2 A. 47 
[Two couplets. ] 
He that lovyth welle to fare 
[Printed Rel. Ant. IT. 67] 
{One stanza of eight lines] 
O ye wymmen which been enclyned 
[Printed Rel. Ant. IT. 70] 
Add to No. 2626 (Vol. 11, p. 290), ‘who-so bim bi pou ste inwardlich & ofte: 
1. Inscription on the tomb of Richard Colwell in Faversham church, 
Kent. Printed by Thomas F. Ravenshaw. Ancient i ies _— 
A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1800) . London, 1878, and by 
Archiv 94, p. 452 in a review of Sir John Lubbock’s The Uses vie 
2. MS. Erfurt. 0.58. Printed by Schum, Exempla codicum amploniano- 
num, 
A poem Prnted by John Fry, Pieces of Ancient Poetry from Unpublished 
Manuscripts and Scarce Books, Bristol, 1814. From manuscript sources 
now unknown. Fry says that the poem occurs “in a very early hand” on 
the fly leaves of ‘‘a rare old tract, printed in the fifteenth century, entitled 
Tractatus Sancti Bonaventure doctoris . . . de quatuor exerciciis.” 
[10 eight-line stanzas with refrain, 
Mistrust pe neuer man for pi mysdede.] 
Confide fili pi synnys but for ;eue. 


F. A. PATTERSON 
Columbia University 
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THE CLASSICAL INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS AND NOTES. By William Chislett, 
Jr., Ph.D. Boston. The Stratford Company. 1918. 8vo, 
pp. xviii, 150. Price, $1.50 net. 


The reviewer has been trying to figure out for himself 
just what Dr. Chislett has aimed to do in this collection of 
interesting but often scrappy essays and notes. If he planned 
anything like a comprehensive or adequate treatment of the 
topic which gives the book its title, then we must say that the 
book comes very far short of success. It is really getting 
nowhere to dispose of the classical element in Newman in four 
lines, Arnold in eleven, Pater in six, Tennyson in eight, and 
the whole century in forty-seven pages. What we really have 
in the title-essay is a collection of notes which will perhaps 
serve as guides to a larger study of the subject. If Dr. Chislett 
had held them back for ten years, meditating on them, rework- 
ing his material, enlarging each small group into a chapter, he 
might have produced a monumental work. For certainly the 
history of classical influence on our nineteenth century literature 
is yet to be written. We have already a few articles and 
monographs; for example, Collins on Tennyson, which Chislett 
does not list, and Mustard, which he does, and Dr. Chislett’s 
own monograph on Landor (Stanford A.M. thesis, 1912), and 
Texte’s essay on “Keats et le Néo-Hellénisme” in his Etudes de 
Littérature Européenne; but the number needs to be greatly 
extended, and then at the proper time some synthesizing mind 
should bring the results of all these together in compact and 
usable form. As yet the surface of this fascinating field of 
study has scarcely been scratched—even by the author of these 
admittedly comprehensive notes. 

In the second part of the book are fourteen essays, averaging 
seven pages each, some reprinted, though from what publica- 
tions is not clear. The first is on ‘The Platonic Love of Walter 
Pater.” Dr. Chislett indeed “quibbles,” as he admits, when 
he asserts that Pater, having both genius and taste, “in himself 
combined the masculine and the feminine,” and that his 
“wholeness of nature circumscribed his activity as an artist.” 
In his essay on style Pater talks about “the scholarly con- 
science—the male conscience in this matter, as we must think 
it, under a system of education which still to so large an extent 
limits real scholarship to men.” But can it be maintained that 
genius and taste are respectively masculine and feminine, or 
that there is a distinctively male conscience? The simplest 
way to put it seems to be that Pater has taste, genius, con- 
science; but that in him the feminine predominated. Are not 
the prevailing characteristics of Pater’s genius those of the 
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highly refined, level-headed women of whom De Quincey 
speaks—‘“‘that class who combine more of intelligence, cultiva- 
tion, and of thoughtfulness than any other in Europe?” If 
this be true, it was not the wholeness but the onesidedness of 
his nature that circumscribed his artistic activity. 

Other essays and notes are concerned with Blake, Yeats, 
Moody, Wilde, Bridges, Sterne, Landor, Symons, and Hardy, 
often with reference to classical or romantic tendencies and 
traits. If brief, they are full of thought and altogether readable. 
Misprints are far too numerous, and there should have been an 
index. 

Criark S. NortHuP 
Cornell University 





LISTER- OCH LISTERBY-STENARNA I BLEKINGE. 
Af Otto von Friesen. Uppsala, 1916, pp. 67+map and 14, 
plates. [Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1916. Prog. 2]. 


The so-called Lister inscriptions in southwestern Blekinge 
Sweden, are undoubtedly among the most difficult of all those 
carved in the older runic series. In the following pages I pur- 
pose to review briefly other recent studies on mainly one of these 
stones that of Stentofta, together with von Friesen’s work on 
the subject. 

A transcription of the runes into classical Old Icelandic, to- 
gether with a translation into German according to the revised 
Bugge reading of the inscriptions in question (see below), may 
be found in the third edition of Noreen’s Altislandische und 
alinorwegische Grammatik, 3d ed., 1903. The pages and the 
datings as there given is as follows: Gommor (now corrected to 
Gummarp), p. 337, 7th century; Istaby, p. 338, 7th c; Stentofta, 
p. 343, 7th c; Sdlvesborg, p. 344, 8th c; Bjdrketorp, p. 335, 8th 
century. The greatest doubt exists with regard to the reading 
of the Stentofta stone. But it was long ago recognized that 
there is some connection between the Bjérketorp stone and that 
of Stentofta: they evidently have the same conclusion, and 
there are several more or less similar rune-complexes in the 
body of the inscription.! 

The literature of the Stentofta stone is extensive. The 
completest bibliography is given on page 35 of von Friesen’s 
study. To this is, however, to be added: P. A. Munch, Ann- 
aler for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1848, pages 281-282; Conrad 
Hofmann, Sitsungsberichte der kinigl. Baierischen Akademie der 


1S. Bugge: Nordisk Tidsshrift for Filologi, 1866-7, p. 323; see also Wimmer: 
Aarb. f.n.O., 1867, pp. 58-59. G. Stephens, too, notes the similarity, but offers 
an utterly erroneous transcription, Rum. Mon., I, p. 172. 

2 Abbreviated here LLS. 














Flom 
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Wissenschaften, 1866, E. Jessen, Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyn- 
dighed, 1867, pp. 274-282 (mainly on other inscriptions and 
against some of Bugge’s views) and the following that have ap- 
peared since von Friesen’s work: H. Lindroth, ‘Till den urnor- 
diska inskriften pA Stentoften-stenen” in Studier tillegn. Esaias 
Tegnér, Lund, 1918; and Axel Kock, “Till tolkningen av urnor- 
diska runinskrifter,” Arkiv f. n. Filologi, XX XVII, pages 1-26, 
(1920), the Stentofta stone to p. 22. 

There is an excellent illustration of the stentofta stone in von 
Friesen’s LLS, plates 12 and 13; it is by far the best there is. 
J. A. Worsaae made a lithographic copy for his Blekingske Mindes- 
marker fra Hedenold, which is reproduced in G. Stephens’ Old 
Northern Runic Monuments, Vol. I, p. 169, Stephens adding an 
independent copy, p. 170. The studies of Bugge, Wimmer 
and later writers are generally based upon the Worsaae-Stephens 
plates, ordinarily the latter, but sometimes fortified with per- 
sonal examination. Von Friesen studied the stone itself in 1903 
and again in 1914. The very photographs themselves in LLS 
are a distinct and important contribution; if it must be said 
that the reading is far from clear yet, the question as to the 
order in which most of the lines must be read has for all time 
been definitely settled. This point may be briefly considered 
here. 

The inscription consists of six vertical lines and three hori- 
zontal lines on the front of the stone and two vertical slightly 
curved lines on the side. Counting from left to right I shall 
designate the vertical lines as V1, V2, etc., and the horizontal 
ones as H1, etc., beginning with the lower. Of those on the 
side I shall refer to the long line as S1 and the short one as S2. 
It was Worsaae who first suggested that Hi, H2, and H3 are 
continuations of V4, V5, and V6 respectively, and that S1 isa 
continuation of H2; others had read the six vertical lines first; 
so also Bugge. Bugge seemed to be willing to leave Worsaae’s 
suggestion in abeyance, contenting himself with saying that 
about the only thing that was fairly certain was that the inscrip- 
tion begins with V1. It cannot be said that the Worsaae- 
Stephens copies indicate in any way that H2 is to be read after 
V5, nor even that H3 follows V6. But the side view does em- 
phasize the runemaster’s intention with reference to S13 it 
clearly is a continuation of H2. But that is all. Now the il- 
lustration in LLS, with the accompanying discussion of the 
form of the runes, shows that H3 is a continuation of V6, the 
curve is practically continuous. It is not quite so clear that S2 
is a further continuation of H3, but it seems likely. The one 
thing that the figure does not show, however, is the proper order 
of H 1-2. The defective runes at the top of V5 curve toward 


* Stephens’ copy does not show this. 
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. and seem to approach within ca. one rune-space of the U-rune 
of H1, which would require the reading of H2 after Hi. The 
photographs leave upon me the impression that the following is 
the order intended: V1, V2, V3, V4, V5, {Hi, H2, S1, V6, H3, 
S2.] If H2 were the continuation of V5 it is not clear why V5 
should bend leftward so abruptly and why the smooth space 
between it and H2 should have been left unused. The E-rune 
of H2 is set vertically; on the other hand the U-rune of Hi 
slants slightly toward V5. 

Already in 1848 P. A. Munch had found the names HAPU- 
WOLAFR and HARIWO LAFrR in lines V3 and V4 respectively; 
he further also read GAF immediately after the name in V3. 
The first rune in V1 was originally read as A: and it so appears 
in both Worsaae’s and Stephens’ plates. However, Hofmann 
held it to be rather N,* a change which Bugge later adopted. 
The basis was laid for all later study of the inscription by the 
transcription then made by Bugge in 1866-75 in the Nord- 
isk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 323-347, so that it read: NIU- 
HABORUMr NIUHAGESTUMr. HApUWOLAFR GAF 
HARIWOLAFRMA HIDEERUNGNO...... HERAMALA- 
SARARAGEUWM, USNUH EKAHED DUNIUGO ERAGI- 
NORONOr ABARIUTIp. Bugge made some suggestions and 
he compared the rune-groups with those of the other Blekinge 
inscriptions, but he attached no importance to his own conjec- 
tures; he called them “‘mere conjectures,” /ése indfald.® Specif- 
ically the horizontal lines were to him meaningless, and of the 
verticals he says: Da Bredsidens vertikale indskrift saaledes efter 
min Formodning er en vilkaarlig Blanding af Ord fra andre og ind- 
byrdes forskjelligartede Indskrr. af eldre og yngre Sprogformer, 
saa tror jeg, at det vil vere forgjaves at sége efter dens Mening i det 
hele. But he suggests for the first four verticals: Til ni Sénner, 
til ni Gjester. Haadulv gav (Stenen?), Herjulv (ristede?). In 
Norges Indskrifiter med de aldre Runer, pp. 23-24, he believes, 
however, that the inscription contains a connected account, 
reads V4’: hAriwolAfR magiu, and translates the four lines: 
Nyt til Sénner, nyt til Gjester, Hathuvolf gav, Harivolf til Dreng, 
d.e. Dette nyopforte Mindesmerke viede Hathuvolf til sine déde 
Sénner og Gjester, Harivolf til sindéde Sén. Of other comments on 
the stone I shall note that H1 and H2 are read snuhekA = snf 
ek.’ Following in the main Bugge’s revised reading Magnus 
Olsen offers the following translation in the Bergens Museums 


4 See reference above. 

5 Reference above (abbr. N7/F). 

® Bugge suggested that RUNGNO be read RUNONO. Otherwise ARA- 
GEWM is read ARAGEWE and DUNIUGO as DUDSA. 

7In small lettering except runes for A and R as distinguished from those 
for a and r. 

8l.c. p. 247. 
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Aarbok, 1911, p. 30: Nyt (gravmzle) til sénner, nyt (gravmele) til 
“gjester” gav Hathuwolf. Hariwolf (gav det) tilsinsgn. Jeg snor 
her hederrunernes ramme baand [ginoronoR h(A)ideRunono}, 
uskadt [h(A)erAmalA(u)sAR\(snor jeg ramme) _ troldoms 
(baand) [ArAgeu). Til renkefuld [wel-] dgd hjemfalder 
den som bryter (gravmelet).”” The order followed is therefore 
V4, Hi, H2, Si, V5, V6, H3, $2. See also v. Grienberger, Z/fd. 
Philologie, XX XIX, p. 95, with motivation of a somewhat dif- 
erent rendering, pp. 80-85 (V6=ein wumnschuldiger an der 
Verfluchung). 

Von Friesen deals first fully with the Bjérketorp inscription, 
whose reading then furnishes him with the key to the corre- 
sponding, but apparently abbreviated, forms of the Stenofta 
stone. In the latter he too,as Bugge, takes Niuja as=niuja, 
but it is a fem name Niuja, a ‘shortname’ of names of the type 
Borgn§, etc. In the jdra-rune in V3 he finds the ON 4r, year, 
good year, ‘daring’; V4 ma..are amplified to maht; in V 5 the in- 
distinct runes are read as fal, of which reading there seems little 
doubt. The fragment of arune at the end of V6 suggested an / 
the close of this line and H3 gives him weladudsA (as welAdA- 
ude in the Bjérketorp inscription). With Magnus Olsen he 
renders ginnrunor as “‘kraftrunor,” the runes are runes of magic, 
but unlike earlier writers he takes the first five runes of V5 to be 
(as the corresponding hAidR of the Bjérketorp stone) to 
be not ON heidr, but to be the demonstrative hi—(Gothic him- 
ma daga, OHG hiutagu). His translation is then: RUNONO. 


Nya (gjorde varden) At sina séner. 

Nya (gjorde varden) at hirdmin. 

Half gaf (sitt folk) airing, 

Harjulf (gaf sitt folk) sin (seger-) kraft. 

Detta ar runornas hemlighet: jag dolde har kraftrunor, 
obekymrad om arg trolldom, Den, som férstér 

denna vird, skall dé for magisk konst. 


Especially difficult are ha of line V1 and the runes ma of 
V4. Von Friesen’s is the fullest examination of the inscription 
that we have, and he has added materially to its understanding. 
But it does not seem to me that he has removed all doubt upon 
these two points, nor fully established his reading in some other 
respects. It is hard to harmonize the form niuha with the 
required miuja, so as to get out of it Nyt (mindesmerke) or Nya 
as above. It is difficult to accept the explanation that ha rep- 
resents an unsuccessful effort at archaic writing. It sounds 
very strange to have an inscription begin: “A new (monument) 
to,” etc. The designation of the stone as a mew monument is 
unnecessary (perhaps because there had been another monu- 
ment erected before?). One would expect rather “This (monu- 
ment),” etc. And so von Friesen, who felt this difficulty no 
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doubt, finds in the first five runes the name of the one who had 
the monument erected, Nya. It would be moresatisfactory if 
ha could be explained so as to leave the runes niu= the numeral 
niu, ‘nine.’ And this is what Axel Kock has tried to do in the 
most recent contribution on the inscription; see the bibliography 
above. Kock refers ha in the rune-complex, niuhA to Olc 
OSw hdr, ‘pinne, Artull,’ and cites from Schlyters dictionary of 
the early Swedish laws the definition of its transferred use: “s& 
kalldes ...... i Ostergétland och Helsingland, likasom i 
Uppland ar (eg. pe ett af de distrikter, hvari kustlandet var in- 
deladt, och hvilka skulle i krigstider skaffa hvart sin roddare,”’ 
and he cites an abundance of other substantiating facts. There 
is no reason to believe that this use was not just as current in the 
coast region of ancient Listerland. Kock reads the two lines 
V1-2: niu ha-borumR niu ha-gestumR and translates: “at nio 
habénder (dvs. Artulls-bénder, bénder i batsmanshall; jmf. det 
fda. hafne-bonde, ‘hamne-bonde’), at nio ha-gister.” I can- 
not help but feel that here we have at last the right explanation 
of these two lines. 

Not less difficult is the incompleted word ma in V4, Bugge 
here read magiu (the « from line H1), and this after three 
different examinations of the inscription. But he added: 
“men Runerne gi er yderst utydelige, navnlig g,” Norges Indskr. 
l.c.,p. 23 (year 1891) and also p. 275, published some eight years 
later. This has, down to von Friesen, been generally accepted. 
But the reading is not convincing for in the first place it makes 
the dedication a very unusual one, with this third dedication 
after the twofold one in the first two lines. Also the reading of 
gi is, by Bugge’s own statement, problematical, and Worsaae’s 
plate leaves the space vacant. Von Friesen found in 1914 some 
uncertain depressions, which might be the remnants of runes, 
“men hvilka dessa runor i sa fall varit, kan icke bestimmas,” 
LLS, p. 42. Von Friesen amplifies ma..u to mahtu and the 
three next letters of Hi snu to simnu. And,as indicated above, 
the jdra-rune at the close of V3 is read as dr, ‘arsvaxt,’ good 
crops, i. e., as an abbreviation of itsname. The latter is tempt- 
ing, and the reading mahtu is not open to the same objection as 
magiu. But a new very serious difficulty is introduced: it 
leaves us an inscription with a dedication to nine sons and nine 
‘guests’; these guests who thus reap the distinction of a monu- 
ment in common with the sons must have fought for this family 
and been slain in the same battle with them; and yet the in- 
scription is silent about the valor or other qualities of either sons 
or guests. Instead of this it records the fame of a Hadwolf 
‘for good crops’ and a Hariwolf ‘for the ability to inspire courage 
in battle,’ presumably two of the sons. To be sure, it is not re- 
quired that a dedication should contain some words of encomium 
for those to whom the stone is dedicated. But in an inscription 
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such as this we should either expect that, or, since we have here 
an inscription with magic runes and a curse, we should expect, 
as the other alternative, an assertion regarding the runic skill 
and the magic power of the runemaster himself, this as a warn- 
ing of the efficacy of his curse to those who should attempt to 
violate the grave or the monument. I find it therefore difficult 
to follow this part of Von Friesen’s interpretation. Nor does 
the suggestion made by Kock, Arkiv, f. n. Fil., XX XIII, p. 19, 
seem to me a likely solution, namely that the jdra-rune is an 
abbreviation for jabnt. He motivates this form in the loss 
of unstressed a in wulfaR, which is wulfR on the Stentofta 
stone; hence likewise ebnaR had become iadnR, iadnt. Kock 
would render the line then: “H. gav (dem jimnt (dvs. fullt ut 
deras sold)” i. e. ““Hadwolf gave them fairly, or full reward for 
their service.” He considers, however, the possibility that J 
may stand for iak<eka, pers, pron., where the breaking is also 
to be assumed. Of these two suggestions the latter seems to 
me much the better. But there is here the difficulty that the 
jara-rune is assumed to have survived in one of its variant forms, 
with its old value at a time when it is found to have changed in 
regular use to a rune of a very different form, the A-rune, and 
has assumed the value of A by reason of the change of the pro- 
nunciation of the name jdra to dr(a). But when this change 
was complete, since the consonantal sound j had been taken 
over by the rune 7 in addition to the latter’s quality, the word 
jak should have been written iak. Now the vertical lines of 
the inscription give the impression of having been planned to 
be of equal length, as nearly as might be. If the word that 
the J-rune stood for were jak, hence belonging with the follow- 
ing name, it seems likely that it would have been written as the 
first word of line V4; the lines V3-4 would then have been per- 
fect parallels, ““Haduwolf gave, I Hariwolf . . . (assuming a 
verb here).”” But if it be the jéra-rune we have in V3 its value 
must be 7. I cannot see how it can be A,an assumption which 
furthermore would give us three runes for a and A on the 
Stentofta stone. 

However, I can conceive that the rune J had survived in a 
definite function with the earlier value after its successor the 
Gra-rune had established itself with a different value. And the 
new function I can imagine for it is that of a symbol of abbre- 
viation for some common word beginning with j, possibly the 
pronoun jak; or else possibly the conjunction jah, which latter 
is precisely what Brate assumes, Arkiv f. m. Fil., XXXI, 190. 
Kock’s objection to Brate’s assumption is well taken in so far 
as Brate’s suggestion, very briefly stated, seems to assume a 
pro unciation jah, whereas this word must have been pronoun- 
ced" (later @). However, it seems to me possible that the rune 
for) could have survived as a sign of abbreviation for jah, even 
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though no inscriptions with jah abbreviated J have actually 
been found. Nevertheless, I do not believe that J stands for 
jah. As Bugge long ago showed the whole inscription seems 
written in verse form, Norges Indskr., p. 24. We should assur- 
edly not expect a conjunction at all; the poetic style would dis- 
pense with it in such a position. It seems, then, that J is the 
rune-master’s sign of abbreviation for jak. 

I have considered the alternative that the rune in question 
may be the rune for mg. There are several of the older inscrip- 
tions where it has been difficult to say as far as the form is con- 
cerned whether a certain rune stands for J or mg, and scholars 
have differed in their reading. I shall note Grienberger’s read- 
ing of the rune in question as J in the Skaing inscription, the 
Vimose comb, the Vimose buckle, and the Tgrvik inscription, 
Arkiv f. n. Fil., XIV, p. 115-116, where Bugee reads mg; see 
Norges Indskr., 1095-1913, p. 19. Also the Thorsbjerg ferrule, 
where Wimmer reads ng, Die Runenschrift, p. 104, so Bugge, 
1. c. 19, but Grienberger as J, Arkiv, f.n. Fil., XXXII p. 289, as 
also Noreen Alin. und altisl. Gr., p. 345. But the rune 
which at best would give us img, suggests nothing that could 
find a fitting place here. (Ing?) 

Von Friesen, and so also Kock evidently, regards the first 
two lines as complete in themselves, as shown by the position 
of the verb in line 3. I shall refer here to Brate’s remarks upon 
this point and the exceptions to the rule of inverted order that 
he quotes, l. c. page 189. My own feeling in the reading of the 
first four lines requires supplying the unexpressed object after 
gaf, i.e., that the first two lines are a unit. 

That the close of our inscription is an abbreviated writing 
of the same curse with which the Bjérketorp inscription concludes 
was, of course, long since recognized) That the word herama- 
lasaR further contains the contraction /aus to las is also gen- 
erally accepted. I think furthermore that hideRrunono is to 
be identified with ON heidr+-runar (as Bugge and others after 
him), which, therefore shows a further contraction: heidr to hidr 
The Bj. stone here has hAidRrunoronu. Von Friesen un- 
doubtedly correctly reads fal for the three indistinct runes at 
the end of V5; hence therune-complexfAIAhAkhAdrAginArunAR 
appears as fal ekAhederAginoronoR in the Stentofta stone. 
To me the Bjérketorp inscription seems to be one of magic 
runes and a curse of the following content: “A warning of 
harm. Holy runes I have fashioned here, potent runes, by 
magic myself unharmed. Treacherous death shall visit him who 
destroys it (i. e. the monument).” Now the St. stone contains 
a dedication, which the former lacks and it contains the names 
Haduwolf and Hariwolf in the two lines following the dedi- 


* Further cases Norges Indskr. l.c. 
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cation and in a way that apparently connects the former with 
the monument and the latter with the runes and the curse. 

Haduwolf is mentioned on the Gummarp inscription, where 
it is said that he ‘set (these) three staves,’ that is cut these three 
runes.'° On the Istaby inscription the three names occur 
followed by the verb warAitrunAR, ‘(Haudwolf) wrote the 
runes.”” Whatever the connection of these persons be, _he 
parallelism of form suggests for ma..in Stentofta V4 a word 
for ‘made, painted, cut, fashioned.’ The formula which 
recites in solemn words how the runes were applied seems to 
begin with usnuhe which is therefore a verbal variant of 
faleka. In so doing we follow von Friesen’s order in the 
reading of the horizontal lines. 

But here we are face to face with another serious difficulty. 
Bugge’s reading of the runes snuh in H1 and ekA in H2 offered 
little trouble and indeed seemed to necessitate the reading of 
H2 after Hi. But von Friesen has discovered a new rune E 
at the end of Line H1. and he further finds some indistinct 
strokes of an ‘4 -like form between the H and the E. However, 
he regards these strokes as an E begun and abandoned after 
which the intended E was cut, the present last rune in line H1. 
But may not the strokes between H and E actually be a rune 
that has been badly weathered. Furthermore when von 
Friesen reads snu of line H1 as the possessive simu after mahiu, 
the H . . E are unaccounted for; there is no place for them. 
He is forced to assume, therefore, that the writer began here 
the word which actually appears at the beginning of line VS: 
hideRrunono. By a similar procedure, but eliminating one 
rune in place of two, we could imagine that the writer, having 
finished line H1, proceeds to H2 but overlooks that he has 
already cut the E of eka.“ I have noted above that line V5 
curves very noticably to lowest horizontal line; von Friesen 
points out that the runes at the close of V5 are very unclear 
after the F:“‘darefter annu svagare och osdkrare ett par verti- 
kala stafvar med spar af bistafvar.’” In this very uncertain 
complex of strokes one would be tempted to read falk; but 
this would necessitate reading line H as the negative of the 
past prtc. of smda, plural usnuma. But the is not, thereby, 
accounted for unless we fall back upon Bugge’s explanation 
of the # of his form snuhekA, as a mark of separation between 
two vowels. Bugge finds such an A in the Odemotland inscrip- 
tion, Norges Indskr. p. 247, in the word uha, written for ua 
(which is thereby shown to be the two vowels and not the con- 
sonant+the vowel=wa). An # with similar graphic purpose 


hs See LLS, pp. 26-27; the reading: “set this staff (pole)” is suggested also, 


1 And hence still retain Bugge’s reading. 
2 Lc. p. 42. 
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he also finds in the form snu hekA of the ST.st. and in one or 
two other inscriptions. In this case the final E of line H1 would 
only be explained as a miswriting and the required in to be 
found in the second vertical stave of the H and indistinct 
strokes after it. But this is doing considerable violence to 
our text. Furthermore the three first runes ekA of line H2; 
can only be read as the suffixed pronoun of fal or of snuh, 
it is evidently the former. The order of lines seems then, clearly 
to be V4, Hi, V5, H2; I see no other way. Hence the runes 
snuhe represents an unintentionally incompeted writing for 
snuhek. 

In the Bj. st. the word ArAgew follows gimArunAR 
(‘runes of might,’ or ‘potent runes’); the word hAerAmAlausR 
follows next. The somewhat redundant reading ‘mightrunes 
of magic potency’ is avoided by taking ArAgew with the 
following hAeRAmAlausR.“ However this be regarded, the 
latter is the wording of the St. st—heRAmAIAsArARAgewe. 
Here Grienberger and von Friesen read: I, guiltless of the evil 
results of the magic, “obekymrad om arg trolldom, ZfDPh. 
XXXIX, pp. 82-83," LLS, p. 15-17. But there is a difficulty 
about this rendering of the compound hermalauss. In the 
first place it is only formally paralleled by such compounds as 
ON audnulauss, ‘luckless,’ OE fyrena léas, ‘free from sins,’ 
and OE womma léas, ‘spotless’; hermalauss is not semantically 
a parallel, for this we require the meaning ‘free from harm,’ i.e., 
‘not suffering harm.’ It does not seem to me that it can mean 
‘innocent of harm to others,’ ‘guiltless of the evil results that 
may follow.’ And the comparison with the Huglen inscription 
discovered, 1910, in Stord, Séndhordland, Norway (ekgudinga- 
ungandiR, ‘I, Gudings, unharmed by magic,” or who cannot 
be harmed by magic, would not bear out that reading. It 
would seem as if the first vowel were a miswriting for A (cp. 
Bj. st. hader- for heder-) However, it is strange in that case 
that the Bj. st. should have hAerma-, which, if not also an 
irregular writing, must be vowel @ (or 2). Cp. also Hariwolafr 
with the form haeruwulafiR of the Istaby stone, and von 
Friesen’s discussion of the latter, LLS, p. 32. While I cannot 
help feeling, therefore, that. the reading required is: ‘myself 
unharmed (by the magic),’ as the word stands on the two 
inscriptions where it occurs, it must be left open whether we 
must not read: ‘my self guiltless of the harm (that may follow).’ 

I will close by a translation into English of the apparent 
meaning of the Stentofta inscription,—with reading of V4 
and Hi as above: I render by ‘oar-tax peasants,’ the peasants 


As does von Friesen. 

™ sine noxa, innocens, ein schuldloser. 

% Bergens Museums Avrbog, 1911, pp. 3-36. gudinga is also read: gudéja, 
hence: ‘I, the priest, etc.’ 
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of a district which furnished the rowing crew of one ship in time 
of war: 

To nine oar-tax peasants, 

To nine oar-tax guests. 

Hadwolf gave (the monument); I 

Harwolf made (the inscription). 

I applied the faméd runes, 

I cut here the mighty runes, 

myself unharmed by the magic. 

(or guiltless of the evil of the magic). 

Treacherous death to him who destroys it (i.e., the 

meretcomne 


As regards the alternative of line seven, the runemaster 
would himself be guiltless for he intends harm to no one; his 
wish is merely that the grave of the heroic slain buried there 
and the monument erected in their honor may forever remain 
inviolate. He who nevertheless violates it thereby brings 
death upon himself. 

GrEorGE T. FLom 
Urbana, Jan. 25, 1921 





THE MEDIAEVAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ASTROLOGY, 
PARTICULARLY IN ENGLAND. By Theodore Otto 
Wedel. Yale Studies in English, lx, 1920. Pp. viii+168. 


This careful and informing work is a contribution of im- 
portance to the history of mediaeval astrology, a comprehensive 
treatment of which, as the author in his preface complains, is 
still to be written. 

Mr. Wedel begins with a review of ancient astrology—very 
properly based upon Bouché-Leclercq’s monumental L’A strolo- 
gie grecque—, and in the fourth chapter makes a digression to 
describe the new stream of astrological learning which reached 
the western world through the Arabs. The remainder of the 
study is an orderly account of the changes in attitude toward 
astrology from the rise of Christianity to the Renaissance. 
Condemned as a diabolicial art, astroligical practice was very 
nearly extinct in Europe during the Dark Ages. In Old English 
literature little reference to it is to be found, asidefrom allusions 
to lucky and unlucky days. With the spread of Greek and 
Arabic science, however, from the twelfth century on, astrology 
was gradually introduced into northern and western Europe, 
in company with the Aristotelian cosmology of which, from the 
time of Ptolemy, it had become an inseparable part. The 
fatalistic elements of astrological theory were reconciled with 
apparently contradictory ecclesiastical doctrines of freedom 
of the will, most notably by Thomas Aquinas, according to 
whose view those men who are ruled by physical passions are 
subject to the influence of the stars, while, on the contrary, the 
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sapiens homo (i. e., the man ruled by incorporeal intellect and 
will) dominabitur astris. Again, the introduction from the 
Arabs of the theory of electiones, with its determination merely 
of moments propitious for action, left still further room for 
human freedom. Astrology became gradually accepted as a 
science, and the author traces not a little of the opposition to 
it—for example, on the part of Petrarch—to indifference or 
hostility towards science in general. England was less exposed 
than southern Europe to the influence of Moorish thought, and 
hence little reference to astrology appears in its vernacular 
literature before 1350. Professional astrologers seldom appear 
there before the end of the fifteenth century. In romances, 
however, translated from the Latin and the French, astrology, 
which easily lent itself to literary treatment, was more and 
more frequently introduced. Middle English literature reveals 
a diversity of opinion regarding it, such scholars as Roger Bacon 
favoring, while Wyclif and others opposed. Mr. Wedel’s last 
chapter deals with astrology in Gower and Chaucer, of whom 
the former usually accepts it, but the latter, though freely 
employing it for artistic ends, yet in his Treatise on the Astrolabe 
expresses no little condemnation. In the fifteenth century 
astrological embellishments became a conventional literary 
artifice, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth the art had 
descended to the realm of the almanac-makers. 

A few details of this interesting and well-balanced work lie 
open to criticism. The attack on astrology appearing in 
Cicero’s De Divinatione (2, 87-99) is not derived, as Wedel 
states (pp. 6; 20-21), from Carneades, but from the Stoic 
Panaetius; cf. De Div. 2, 97. The view of Boll (described on 
p. 153) that Cicero opposed astrology because of his New 
Academic scepticism towards all science is by no means the 
complete truth, and Boll’s original statement is more qualifiedly 
expressed than one might here gather. The dependence of 
Bernard Silvestris upon Firmicus Maternus may be a fact, 
but the parallel cited on p. 33 as evidence—namely, the superi- 
ority of man over the brutes, on account of his erect carriage 
and upward glance—is not convincing, since this is a philo- 
sophical commonplace from the time of Xenophon and Plato 
to that of the Christian writers (cf. the instances cited by 
Mayor on Cic. N. D. 2, 140; also Plat. Cratyl. p. 399c). On 
p. 6 the ““Noctes Ambrosianae’’ of Aulus Gellius is a curious slip. 
Lactantius should be cited (p. 17, n. 1) by the edition of Brandt 
in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum rather 
than by that in Migne’s Patrologia. The discussion of Dante 
and astrology by Vitanza (Athenaeum (Studi periodici di Lettera- 
tura e Storia) for April and July, 1919) was probably not acces- 
sible in time to be noted on pp. 80-82. Possibly at some point, 
for example, in a footnote, a short discussion of the extent to 
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which astrological terminology has passed over into non- 
astrological usage (e.g., jovial, mercurial, saturnine, ascendant, 
influence, etc.) might have been both apposite and illuminating. 
But these are small blemishes. The work is conveniently 
provided with a bibliography and an index. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
The University of Illinois 





THE PEARL: AN INTERPRETATION. By Robert Max 
Garrett. University of Washington Publications in English 
iv.1. Seattle, Wash. Published by the University. 1918. 
8vo, pp. 45. 


In this volume Professor Garrett has made a notable con- 
tribution to the study and interpretation of The Pearl. He 
begins by reminding us of the tremendous importance in the 
Middle Ages of the Eucharist—a fact which it is very easy for 
non-Catholic students to lose sight of. For the Eucharist, both 
in theory and in practice, is well nigh meaningless unless it be 
understood in the Catholic sense; that the true believer therein 
actually receives the true body and blood of the Savior, to his 
own healing and purification. The belief is a logical survival 
of the savage theory of the sacrifice. The Communion of 
Saints is the community of those who have by participation in 
the Eucharist entered into the mystic, eternal fellowship of 
the saints. 

The connection between the Eucharist and the pearl seems 
to have been first suggested by the whiteness and roundness of 
the Host. It is not strange, then, that before the eighth century 
the word meris, “a particle of the consecrated Bread,” is found 
also, in the Byzantine Liturgy, in the sense of “‘pearl.’’ From this, 
Rabanus Maurus, for example, went on to identify the pearl 
with one of the spiritual sacraments (not the Eucharist alone, 
as Garrett, p. 19, implies). But more common is the linking 
of the pearl with the Savior as the Pearl of Great Price. And if 
Christ is the Great Pearl, then those who have received Him 
unto themselves become members of His Body—lesser pearls. 
One of these is the subject of the poem. 

In The Pearl, then, a great anonymous poet-priest writes 
an In Memoriam to the memory of his lost two-year old Mar- 
garet or Pearl. She is either his little sister or his daughter; 
in the latter case, since he is probably now vowed to celibacy, 
we may think of him as speaking dramatically. Proof that his 
point of view is that of a real mourner and not that of one who 
is primarily exalting a symbolical pearl seems to be afforded by 
the wealth of imagery which the poet lavishes on the dear lost 
one. She is a pearl that rolled away from him through the 
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grass into the ground; a rose that bloomed and faded naturally; 
a lovely flower; a special spice; a seemly seed. 

Professor Garrett’s view of the poem is inconsistent neither 
with this view nor with the one which regards The Pearl as 
wholly impersonal (as the late Professor Schofield held); and 
we believe he has amply demonstrated the correctness of his 
statement: that “within the frame of a great pearl, the poet 
sees his lost Pearl in the presence of the Lamb of God, a very 
member incorporate in the mystical body of Christ; and she 
teaches him that through the grace of God as granted in the 
Eucharist it is given him to become a member of this body, 
thus to be forever united with his Pearl as parts of the great 
pearl, the mystical body of Christ.” 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF THE LINDISFARNE 
GOSPELS. By Morgan Callaway, Jr. Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 


Persons who are interested in Anglo-Saxon syntax are well 
acquainted with the qualities which characterize the special 
studies of Dr. Morgan Callaway in that field. They are aware 
that these studies have been excelled by none in painstaking 
thoroughness and accuracy and that they have been made to 
yield all the results of which the material was capable. It goes 
without saying that any new study by Dr. Callaway will be 
greeted with the confidence that another substantial contri- 
bution has been made to our knowledge of the subject. The 
present work does not fall below its predecessors in laborious 
research, methodical classification, minuteness of analysis, and 
completeness of tabulation. If there is any disappointment 
felt by a reader it is that the ground covered by Dr. Callaway 
runs so entirely parallel to what he has previously been over, 
that in the very nature of things there can be no new results. 
Having in former dissertations exhaustively analyzed the 
constructions of the Absolute Participle, Appositive Participle, 
and the Infinitive as they occur in West-Saxon literature, 
Dr. Callaway has here addressed himself to examining the same 
constructions in the Lindisfarne Gospels of the Northumbrian 
dialect. It was a cause of gratification to him, though it should 
not have been a cause of surprise, that his statistical con- 
clusions in all cases showed the closest correspondence to those 
he had previously arrived at. The Lindisfarne Gospels, being 
an interlinear gloss, show rather more of the influence of 
Latin syntax than the West-Saxon translations, and occasionally 
have combinations which occur nowhere else in Anglo-Saxon, 
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though some of these, such as the use of a subject nominative 
with participle in absolute constructions, are apparently due to 
@ temporary confusion of the glossator and are perhaps treated 
with too great respect by Dr. Callaway. Dr. Callaway further 
reinforces the strength of his conclusions by bringing into 
play all the studies of these points made for the various Ger- 
manic languages since his own last published discussion of the 
material. His volume carries down to date all that has been 
said on the constructions in question and concludes with a long 
bibliography supplementary to those in the earlier volumes. 
Jacos ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 
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